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THE LESSON OF THE 
HUNDRED YEARS 


N Christmas Eve, one hundred years ago, three men from England and five 

() men from the United States signed the treaty which ended the War of 1812. 

The act occurred in the quaint and now famous monastery of the Carthusian 
Brotherhood in the city of Ghent, in Flanders. 


These men had talked for six months about the war, what caused it, and what 
each side should give or take. But the treaty has not a word about the things for 
which the two great nations fought. The people wanted peace, and the men they 
sent to Ghent made peace. 


Peace has lasted a hundred years. 


News was slow in those days, and the last shot of the war was fired at New 
Orleans on the eighth of January. 


Three years later another scrap of paper was signed by men of the two countries. 
It is known as the Rush-Bagot Agreement, and by its terms the line between Canada 
and the United States was disarmed, and the war fleet of the Great Lakes reduced to 
four boats which could be blown to pieces in ten minutes by a single modern gun. 


Not a shot across the border has been fired since—and not even the most 
thoughtful defender of the honor of either nation has been bold enough to urge the 
building of forts or the creation of a navy to protect each from the other. 


The century of years, which it was hoped to celebrate with great and splendid 
ceremony, ends just when the world blazes with battle. 


Along thousands of miles of fort-lined frontier in Europe, with armies of 
millions trained with the highest skill of great soldiers, death comes daily to thousands 
and the horrors of war are so terrible that they cannot be described. 


The lesson is too simple and too plain to miss. 


To be prepared for war—infinitely, perfectly prepared—does not prevent war. 


To be prepared for peace, by agreement and of set purpose, has prevented war 
between two great nations for a hundred years. 


This is the lesson for today, and the hope for tomorrow and for another 
Century of Peace. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RAILWAY RATE DECISION 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has risen 

to its opportunity. It has granted the prayer of 

the eastern railroads in the reopened rate case 

for substantial increases in rates. It is true 
that it has not given all the railroads asked or all they 
needed. The increases asked for would have yielded fifty 
millions of additional revenue. It is estimated by rail- 
road men that the increases granted will yield thirty 
millions, Nevertheless the action of the Commission is 
cause for gratification. First because it gives to a public 
service inextricably bound up with the general well- 
being the assistance that at this critical time is abso- 
lutely necessary to its continued prosperity. Second be- 
cause it establishes three important things about gov- 
ernmental regulation. 


N the first place, then, the decision gives to the ao 

roads the increased revenues they sorely need. The 
need has been strongly asserted by railroad men. It is 
established beyond possibility of debate by the state- 
- ments of the Commission. Let us see what the figures 
presented by the Commission show. The net operating 
revenues of the last fiscal year, says the decision, must 
be regarded as unduly low. While the gross revenue— 
the money, that is, which the railroads took in—de- 
clined less than three and a half per cent, the net 
revenue—or what was left after paying expenses— 
shrank more than seventeen and a half per cent. Not 
since 1908 have the net operating revenues of the 
railroads involved been so low as during the past year. 
In 1908 the roads paid $102,000,000 in dividends, and 
had left from the year’s earnings a surplus of 
$47,000,000. Last year the earnings fell short of the 
amount necessary to pay the dividends of $118,000,000 
by the sum of $8,200,000, which had to be taken out 
of the surplus accrued from preceding years. Six 
years ago, that is, the carriers made enough money not 
only to pay dividends of over a hundred millions to their 
stockholders, but to put away in a savings fund forty- 
seven million dollars more. Last year, the roads not only 
did not make enough money to pay their usual dividends, 
but had to dip into their savings fund to the extent of 
eight millions to make up the dividend payments. This 
last figure, indeed, does not represent the whole shrink- 
age in total surplus during the past year, which actually 
‘amounted to over thirty-four million dollars. In addi- 
tion, the property investment account of the carriers— 
the amount upon which a fair return must be computed 
—has increased one and one-third billion dollars in the 
six years. In other words, the railroad properties are 
now worth thus much more than they were in 1908, and 
if the owners of the railroads—the hundreds of thou- 
sands of stock and bond holders thruout the country— 
are to continue to receive a proper return upon their 
money, the carriers must be enabled to set aside larger 
surpluses. A shrinking surplus and a growing property 
investment mean an inevitable loss to the holders of 
railroad securities. 

The Commission has clearly indorsed what the rail- 
roads have stoutly maintained, that their net operating 
revenues are “unduly low.” 

The Commission further confirmed the contention of 


the roads by disposing of the counter argument that 
the shrinking net revenue was in large degree due to 
unwarrantably increased charges for additions and 
betterments. On this point the Commission forcibly 
sums up its conclusions in the words, “We cannot view 
with favor any attempt to obtain an increase in net 
revenue thru unduly restricted expenditures upon main- 
tenance.” From this view it is inconceivable that there 
should be any widespread dissent. The maintenance of 
the railroads in prime and continually improving phy- 
sical condition is the essential guarantee to the public 
of better service and of increasingly assured safety. 

The Commission further takes into account the effect 
upon the prosperity of the railroads of the extraor- 
dinary condition brought about by the Great War. The 
conflict, says the decision, will doubtless create an un- 
usual demand upon the world’s loan fund of free cap- 
ital. Our railroads represent the bulk of European in- 
vestment in this country. The rate of interest—the hire 
of capital—has risen during the last decade and may 
rise still further. 

“We do not doubt,” says the Commission in conclu- 
sion upon this point, “that the financial problems of 
the carrier have been made much more acute by reason 
of the war, and if we are to set rates that will afford 
reasonable remuneration to the carriers we must give 
consideration to the increased hire of capital as well 
as to other increased costs.” 

Taken altogether, the decision of the Commission 
gives irrefragable confirmation to the contention that 
the railroads need more revenue. 

O come to the second point, the Commission’s 
action establishes three things. 

The, decision shows that a government commission 
can take a broad view of a situation which confronts it. 
It is never easy for a man or a body of men to reverse 
a position which has been publicly taken. It demanded 
open-mindedness and moral courage for the Commission 
to grant a request which it had once definitely refused 
to grant. ‘ 

The decision has proven that it is possible for a regu- 
latory commission to accord justice on behalf of the 
people to the business interests it is its function to 
supervise as well as to demand justice for the people 
from those interests. Regulation by commission need not 
be exclusive. It is possible for a commission to appre- 
ciate the fact that the public welfare is not to be advan- 
taged by any action which spells injustice or detriment 
to the welfare of private interests. In the long run the 
people will prosper only as business prospers. 

The decision makes it clear that a regulatory com- 
mission can be influenced by public opinion. There is 
good reason to believe that the Commission was eat 
first disinclined to the affirmative decision which it 
finally rendered. There is ample evidence that the 
public sentiment of the country favored that 
course of action. The Commission was influenced by 
public opinion; and it was right that it should have 
been so influenced. In a democracy the ultimate force 
must be public opinion. Not the stray and wavering 
currents of public prejudice or public fancy, but the 
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strong, steady ground swell of deliberate public judg- 
ment. A commission, no matter how complete its au- 
thority or how heavy its responsibility, which should 
drive against such a tide, would have misapprehended 
its function and failed to discharge its duty. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has not withheld its ear 
from the voice of public opinion. 








THE EQUALITY OF PEOPLES 
MONG the desirable things that mankind could 
ave if the conditions implied by an “if” were not 
conditional, the biggest is that spirit of universal 
brotherhood which would render wars impossible. 

Of the flood of literature that the Great War has 
sent surging over the minds of the nations, probably 
more than fifty per cent may most truthfully as well as 
most charitably be described as “well meaning.” It sets 
forth with more or less of charm and stimulating qual- 
ity the wonderful things that could happen in this 
scarred and battered world “if” men would be reason- 
able, just, good-natured and unselfish. Unhappily it 
fails to tell us how to tempt, persuade or compel the 
instinctive, prejudiced, suspicious, sinful millions to 
change their natures over night, and become the ex- 
emplary beings posited in the logic of sentiment. 

This big and familiar fact should not, however, dis- 
courage us. ‘We should see it as a thing appealing to the 
sense of humor and not as anything to irritate. Above 
all, we should not regard it as discouraging effort within 
bounds of common sense. Man has made progress and 
he will progress further. He has brought the animal 
instincts so far under control that private vengeance 
and the local vendetta are no longer customary in civil- 
ized lands. He has greatly curtailed the number and the 
extent of wars between the more or less differentiated 
populations that compose the big empires and federa- 
tions. Surely he need not despair of the possibility of 
preventing wars between nations. Thinking men who 
are not sentimentalists, and who are both hard-headed 
and far-seeing, look upon the proposition to create a 
system of nations strong enough to compel great powers 
to keep the peace, as feasible. It will surely enlist the 
earnest effort of millions of practical men and women. 

Nevertheless, there are conditions to be fulfilled, and 
among these the scheme of organization is not the most 
important. The world has had convincing proof in the 
last fifty years that the adoption of republican constitu- 
tions does not necessarily make a republican people, 
and something more than a light-hearted agreement of 
the nations to enter into a federation for the inhibition 
of war will be necessary to prevent war in fact. There 
must be a mental and a moral unity, not only of pur- 
pose, but also of practise, and chief among the psycho- 
logical factors we are disposed to place the acceptance 
of principles of human equality. 

We do not now refer to such proclamations of equality 
as found their way into the American Declaration of 
Independence and the French Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. Nor do we have in mind those kinds of equality 
that have figured largely in the literature of the class 
struggle. We are thinking rather of an equality which 
pertains to the fundamental worthiness of man, which 
stands over against primitive prejudices, which is a 
product of friendly intercourse between peoples and 


races, and is an essential element in what President 
Butler has felicitously named “the international mind.” 

The point strongly insisted on by the Japanese people 
in all discussions of the relations between Japan and the. 
United States serves well to give concreteness to our 
meaning. The Japanese do not contend that the United 
States should permit unrestricted immigration to our 
Pacific coast. That is a matter for our own decision; it 
lies wholly within the competence of American political 
sovereignty. They do contend that the United States 
should avoid action that appears to proceed from an 
assumption that the Japanese belong to an inferior 
race. Whatever treatment we mete out to peoples of the 
white race. we should mete out to peoples of the yellow 
race. We should recognize such facts as racial and na- 
tional pride and self-respect. We are under no obliga- 
tion to admit any alien to our shores, if we prefer to 
exclude him, unless we have bound ourselves by treaty. 
We shall give no offense in discouraging amalgamation 
by intermarriage if we treat all aliens alike in this 


‘respect, or if we confine our policies to racial or national 


elements that are citizens of the United States, but in 
all national dealings with other nations, we should act 
upon the assumption that in matters pertaining to essen- 
tial human nature, to national pride and racial self- 
respect, the nations and races of the earth are equally 
worthy. 

It cannot be contended that the powerful peoples of 
the world have as yet adopted this attitude, or that their 
populations think in terms of the ethical equality here 
under consideration. If animosities among nations are 
to be diminished, if the war instinct is to be curbed, it 
will in our judgment be necessary to cultivate a broadly 
human as distinguished from a narrowly national habit 
of thought in these matters. Nations must continue to 
create and to follow their own ideals in respect of many 
things, as the states of our Union create and follow 
their own ideals and cherish their local pride, in respect 
of local matters. But there are deep, fundamental con- 
ceptions and emotions of self-respect, of desire for the 
good opinion of mankind, of determination to go far on 
the path of progress, which belong to every people and 
to every race. Each nation must acknowledge and re- 
spect these deep facts of essential human nature. It 
must cease to vaunt itself as superior. It must frankly 
declare and act upon the principle that in these matters 
at least, whatever may be true in other domains, the 
peoples and races of the earth are equal. 


SENATORIAL COURTESY 
HE United States Senate has voted unanimously 
not to approve the appointment by the President 
of John H. Lynn as United States Attorney for the 
Western district of New York. There is no reason to 
believe that the whole Senate was convinced that Mr. 
Lynn would not make an efficient prosecuting officer. 
Senators voted as they did because Senator O’Gorman 
of New York invoked the traditional fetich of “sena- 
torial courtesy.” He asked his fellow Senators not to 
approve the President’s appointment because he was 
not consulted before it was made. ' 
This is not courtesy. It is bulldozing. 
The requirement that the duty of appointing officers 
of the United States (with such exceptions as the Con- 
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gress may by law make) shall be exercized by the Presi- 
dent “by and with the advice and consent of the Senate” 
is one of the checks and balances by which the framers 
of the Constitution aimed to prevent the tyranny of the 
executive. It is inconceivable that it was ever intended 
as a device for securing to Senators control of political 
patronage. 

The fathers must have intended that this provision 
should be used in furtherance of the general welfare. 
It has come to be used in furtherance of the political 
welfare of individual Senators. 

The responsibility for the administration of the ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government rests squarely 
upon the President. The acts of his appointees are his 
own acts. No man should be held to full responsibility 
who is not given full authority. 

The President’s appointments should go unquestioned 
unless the Senate is convinced that he is appointing 
unfit men. But it should be the Senate that is to be con- 
vinced that the President has picked the wrong man, 
not Senator O’Gorman. 


NEIGHBORS WE NEVER SPEAK TO 


NE effect of the war is shown in the increased in- 
terest being taken in the study of Spanish. New 
classes are being formed in the commercial colleges and 
evening schools to meet the sudden demand for instruc- 
tion in Spanish from young men and women who have 
reason to believe that a knowledge of the language will 
soon be needed in commercial establishments. This is 
an encouraging sign of the awakening of the American 
people to the opportunities opening before them, but it 
must be remembered that the Spanish language is not 
a key that unlocks all doors to the countries south of 
us. There are some twenty-four millions of people in 
Brazil to whom a business letter or catalog in Spanish 
would be quite as distasteful if not as unintelligible as 
one in English. A country as large as the United States 
and as rich in natural resources is not to be ignored. 
The commerce of Brazil with the United States now 
amounts to some two hundred million dollars a year 
and could be much increased by the proper effort. 
But to sell a man goods you must at least be able to 
speak to him. The deaf and dumb alphabet, good as it is, 
does not suffice for commercial purposes. Yet so far as 
we know there is not a university in the United States 
regularly giving instruction in Portuguese. President 
Branner of Stanford University has prepared an excel- 
lent Brief Grammar of the Portuguese Language, 
which should rather be called the Brazilian language, 
since there are four times as many people speaking the 
American form as the European. Professor Todd of 
Columbia gave a course in Portuguese two years ago 
and no doubt similar efforts have been made elsewhere 
to encourage the study of the language, but with little 
apparent success. It may be said that there has been no 
demand for instruction in Portuguese, and that is true. 
But neither has there been any overwhelming desire on 
the part of students to study Sanskrit and Assyrian, yet 
our leading universities have introduced these into their 
curriculum. A university should not confine itself to 
“filling a long felt want” but should anticipate future 
needs and afford its students an opportunity to enter 
new fields. The fact that Portuguese would be studied 


because of its commercial value more than for its lit- 
erature ought not to debar it from a university which 
admits wood-turning and clothes-washing to its catalog. 








LET US REMEMBER THE FUTURE 


“ EASON,” said a great philosopher, “may settle 
ny dispute. Fighting never settled anything.” 

The truth of this saying was never more apparent 
than at the present time, in view of the calling off of the 
Colorado coal strike. Fighting has exhausted the com- 
batants and has brought weariness and exhaustion to 
thousands not directly participating in the conflict. 

The empty treasury of the miners’ union, the millions 
spent by the coal companies for defense, the wages and 
profits lost, the properties destroyed, the immeasurable 
injuries to the business of a great state, and innumera- 
ble minor losses, have accomplished far less than might 
have been accomplished had the industrial problem been 
approached in the spirit of justice and reason. 

Now the popular cry is, “Let us forget the past.” 

To what end? That wrongs may accumulate, that 
abuses may multiply, that demagoguery may establish 
a fresh foundation upon which to base its appeal to 
ignorance and prejudice? 

The Colorado labor trouble has not been settled. The 
fire died down for lack of more fuel. The strike has been 
called off because the union has no more money. The 
mines will continue to operate because law and order 
are established by military power. 

This situation is merely .a cessation of industriai 
warfare; it is not a settlement of the labor troubles. 
Such a settlement will be reached only when operators, 
miners and the people who use the coal, reach an agree- 
ment based upon reason, justice and a fair regard for 
the rights and welfare of all the parties concerned. 








IT IS MAGNIFICENT—BUT IT IS NOT WAR 


NCE more the German navy has performed a feat 
that grips the imagination. 

To all appearances it is safely bottled up in its home 
waters. Around its refuge lies the iron ring of dread- 
noughts, battle cruisers, scouts, destroyers and sub- 
marines of the Mistress of the Seas. Every path to the 
open ocean is sown with mines of British planting. 
Every way out is patrolled by the enemy’s ships. There 
it lies, hemmed in, impotent, overmatched. 

Sudden as a lightning flash in a lowering storm half 
a dozen cruisers of the Black Eagle shoot out of the mist 
that hovers over the North Sea and bombard the coast 
of the boasted invulnerable isle. Where are the dread- 
noughts now, where the cruiser patrols, where the swift 
heeled destroyers? Back to their harborage scamper 
the raiders, unscathed from their deed of daring. The 
odds are so great, the dangers so thronging, the prob- 
abilities of success so slim, that it is magnificent. 

Magnificent—but it is not war. 

It is not enemy ships that they have attacked, not 
fortresses that they have bombarded, not soldiers that 
they have killed. Three quiet, peaceful towns have felt 
the rain of shells; almost five score non-combatants, 
men, women, children perhaps, have met death from the 
hurtling missiles. 

This is not warfare, it is murder. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


| December 14—Serbs retake Belgrade. 
British submarine dives under five 
lines of mines in Dardanelles and 
me Turkish warship ‘“Messoudi- 
yeh. 

December 15—General von Francois 
defeated by Russians at Mlawa. 
Austrians drive Russians from 
slopes of Carpathians in Galicia. 

December 16—German fleet shells 
Scarborough, Hartlepool and Whit- 
by on English coast. Austrians com- 
pletely driven from Servia. 

December 17—French occupy Thann 
and other Alsatian towns. Germans 
capture Lowicz, Poland. 

December 18—The Kings of Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden meet at 
Malmé, Sweden, to confer on how 
to preserve Scandinavian neutral- 
ity. England declares a protectorate 


over Egypt. 
December 19—Sortie by Przemysl 
garrison. Heavy fighting between 


Arras and La Bassée. 


December 20—General von Hinden- 
burg concentrates troops between 
Bzura and Vistula rivers thirty 
miles west of Warsaw. Allies push- 
ing forward from Dixmude and 
Ypres. 




















The Germans have 
withdrawn from Bel- 
gium and France all 
the troops that can possibly be 
spared and the Allies are making 
every effort to break their weakened 
lines at some point. This has not yet 
been accomplished, but in several 
places the Allies have made slight 
gains. The hardest fighting con- 
tinues to be about Dixmude and 
Ypres, in the little corner of Flan- 
ders which is all of Belgium that has 
escaped the German conquest. The 
Allies now hold both these towns and 
the Yser River and canal that con- 
nect them. From this line they are 
slowly but steadily pushing west- 
ward toward Roulers and Thorout. 
Between Dixmude and Nieuport the 
land has been flooded by the cutting 
of the dikes, but the Allied troops 
have made their way around the 
inundated area from both sides and 
with the help of the fleet have gained 
two or three miles of the coast in the 
direction of Ostend, 

The new Governor-General of Bel- 
gium, General von Bissing, an- 
nounces his intention of carrying 
out the mild policy of his prede- 
cessor, General von der Goltz, who 
has gone to Constantinople to take 
charge of the Turkish army. General 
von Bissing states that the Kaiser 
impressed upon him the necessity of 
doing everything possible to revive 
industry and improve the condition 
of the people. He ordered the pro- 
vincial councils to meet on Decem- 


The Campaign 
in Flanders 


ber 17 to take measures for the pay- 
ment of a war levy of $70,000,000. 
The last installment of the first tax 
imposed by the Germans has been 
assumed by a group of Belgian bank- 
ers. 


The renewed activity 
on the western wing 
of the Allied forces 
is not confined to Flanders, but ex- 
tends into France from Armen- 
tiéres, which is just over the border, 
to Peronne. This north and south line 
of fifty miles has not permanently 
shifted much either way for the last 
three months, altho the fighting has 
been incessant. The latest French 
communiqué announces the gain of 
more than four thousand feet in the 
region of Notre Dame de la Consola- 
tion—a strange name in this con- 
nection. It was claimed that the Al- 
lies had again reached Lille, but this 
announcement appears to have been 
premature, for their advances in this 
direction have hardly carried them 
so far. The position of Lille in the 
war has been peculiar. It is a city of 
over a quarter of a million inhab- 


The Campaign 
in France 


itants, the most important manufac- 
turing center of northern France. It 
was supposed to be strongly fortified, 
but surrendered without a struggle 
when the Germans reached it and 
has since changed hands twice with- 
out apparently suffering any serious 
injury from bombardment or street 
fighting from either party, altho the 
battle has raged all around it and 
smaller places in the vicinity have 
been demolished. 

On the eastern wing of the Allied 
line the situation is interesting. It 
has been argued by many, most re- 
cently by Nikola Tesla, that there 
was no “necessity,” even in the nar- 
row military sense of the word as 
used by the German Chancellor, for 
the Germans to pass thru Belgium, 
since they might have invaded 
France from the eastern frontier in 
spite of the barrier fortresses. This, 
however, assumes that the Germans 
would have made as short work of 
the fortresses along the Meuse and 
Moselle as they did those of Belgium 
and northern France. But this is 
what they have not been able to do. 
It may be supposed that the Ger- 
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THE SLOWLY CHANGING LINE IN FLANDERS 


The Allies are making gradual inroads upon the territory held by the Germans (shaded on this 
map), as the bend to the east of Ypres indicates 
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THE GERMAN RAID ON THE BRITISH COAST. 
Scarborough, Whitby and Hartlepool were bombarded on December 16 in a “‘cross-raiding’”’ expe- 
dition by a squadron of German cruisers. The shells killed 122 persons, mostly civilians. The 
significance of this event is discussed by Park Benjamin on another page 


mans would have accomplished more 
than they have in this region if they 
had thrown the full force of their 
fresh troops against the barriers, 
but it is doubtful if even then they 
would have broken thru, for they 
have fought hard and persistently 
for four months to capture Verdun, 
the most northerly of the barrier 
chain, and have so far made no im- 
pression upon it. They have long had 
it invested on three sides, but it is 
still in communication with the rest 
of France by the southwest. In fact, 
they have not yet got near enough 
to the main fortifications of Verdun 
to bring their big guns to bear upon 
them. 

The chief defense of Verdun is 
its location. On the west it is pro- 
tected by the forest of Argonne; on 
the east by the wooded plateau be- 
tween the Meuse and the Moselle 
known as La Woévre. In the Ar- 
gonne region the Germans have been 
able to make no decisive gains. In the 
Woévre they had one striking suc- 
cess and no more. Between Septem- 
ber 15 and 25 they succeeded in cap- 
turing Troyon and the Roman Camp, 
two of the forts of the chain which 
connects Verdun and Toul. This en- 
abled them to cross the Meuse be- 
tween these forts and take the town 


of St. Mihiel on the western bank. 
The French have not: been able to 
dislodge them. from this point, nor 
have the Germans been able to follow 
up, this advantage. How hard every 
foot of the ground is contested in 
this region is shown by the tri- 
umphant cablegram of the corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News 
at Pont-a-Mousson on December 19 
that “the French have advanced 
about nine hundred feet since No- 
vember 1.” At this point the German 
and French soldiers had so long 
occupied opposing trenches that they 
became friendly and were accus- 
tomed to bathe together in the 
stream between the lines. 


The French began 
their campaign against 
Germany in August 
by an invasion of Alsace and 
Lorraine. This movement was ob- 
viously dictated by political rather 
than military considerations, for 
while it cheered the hearts of the 
French to think that they were 
regaining their lost provinces, it 
accomplished nothing, for the 
French troops had soon to be with- 
drawn from this region to check 
the German invasion in northern 
France, where they might better 


The Invasion 
of Alsace 


have been put in the first place. Now, 
however, the French feel free to 
make another attempt, but this time 
they are proceeding more slowly and 
with greater surety. Advancing from 
Belfort, the most southerly of the 
barrier fortresses and next to Switz- 
erland, they have crost the frontier 
and occupied the towns within ten or 
twenty miles of the border. Altkirch 
is their first objective, but this is 
being stoutly defended-by the Ger- 
mans. 

The first French court in Alsace 
after forty-three years was opened 
at Thann with an affecting cere- 
mony. When the crier announced the 
opening of the court “in the name of 
the French people,” the old men who 
remembered the old regime before 
the German conquest burst into 
tears of joy, and the young men and 
girls in the picturesque Alsatian 
costume ran cheering into the 
streets. 


General von Hinden- 
burg, who seems to 
have much the same 
temperament as General Grant, is 
evidently determined “to fight it out 
on this line if it takes all” winter. 
Having started out to march up the 
Vistula along its left bank from 
Thorn to Warsaw, he is still pushing 
forward in that direction in spite of 
all obstacles. The Russian attack on 
his left wing in the vicinity of Lodz 
being repulsed, he is free to advance 
on the right, and he has massed all 
available troops just south of the 
Vistula and behind the Bzura River, 
about thirty miles west of Warsaw. 
According to the Petrograd corre- 
spondent of the London Times, nine 
army corps, over 300,000 men, have 
been sent within a month to rein- 
force the German army in this 
region, which shows the importance 
attached to the taking of Warsaw. 
The Russians still greatly outnumber 
them, but the Germans base their 
hopes for victory on the belief that 
the Russian army has become demor- 
alized by their recent losses, which 
include a hundred thousand prison- 
ers taken since November 13, and a 
greater number of killed and wound- 
ed. The German War Office states 
476,650 unwounded Russians are 
now held in Germany. 

The German operations north of 
the Vistula appear to have made no 
headway. The army under General 
von Francois, which advanced south- 
ward from Soldau, got no further 
than half way to the Vistula, when 
the Grand Duke Nicholas caught it 
on the left wing with one of his 
characteristic flanking movements of 
the Cossack cavalry. The German 
army was defeated at Ciechanow, 
and General von Francois forced to 
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retreat into East Prussia. Another 
attempt to gain the right bank of the 
Vistula by crossing the river above 
Thorn was also checked. The Ger- 
ma ad occupied a small island in , 
the la and were constructing 4. 
© coon "bridges here. But the Rus-:, 
te arPived in time to dem@tish the” 
ridges. With their ies and 
tuked the island: R84 


se ¥ . 
Belgrade 
Recaptured 


The’ Serbs are more 
than maintaining their 
ancient reputation for 
valor and invincibility. They were 
the one people of the Balkans which 
the Turks were never able com- 
pletely to conquer, for in the fast- 
nesses of Montenegro a remnant of 
the race preserved their independ- 
ence thruout the five centuries of 
Ottoman supremacy. The rest of 
Servia was freed from the Moslem 
yoke a hundred years ago as the 
result of a revolt started by Black 
George, the swineherd, near where 
his grandson, Peter Karageorge- 
vitch, has just led his people to a 
greater victory. The Servian min- 
strels have ever kept alive the mem- 
ory of the heroic deeds of their 
ancestors, and their racial patriotism 
must have been raised to the highest 
pitch when their scattered army was 
reassembled on the Morava River 
and King Peter, now in his sixty- 
ninth year, rode down the lines on 
a charger, urging them to drive out 
the enemy or die for the fatherland. 

The week before the Austrians 
had captured Belgrade, and they 
were then more than half way to 
Nish, the new capital. But when the 
Serbs turned upon them the Aus- 
trians could not make a _ stand 
against them, but were driven igno- 
miniously back to their own borders, 
with heavy losses. Not a single Aus- 
trian now remains on Servian soil 
except as prisoner, but of these there 
are many; 60,000 taken since the 
war began, is the Servian claim. This 
astonishingly large number lends 
support to the rumors that the 
Czechs and other Slavs refused to 
fight the Serbs, and killing their 
Austrian officers, surrendered by 
the thousand. 

The Austro-Hungarian army, split 
into three parts by the Servian on- 
slaught, fled toward the Drina, the 
Save and the Danube rivers, which 
form the boundary of Servia on the 
west and north. The Serbs, hotly 
pursuing them, broke down the re- 
sistance of the detachments left on 
the Servian side to protect the re- 
treating troops in their passage of 
the river; and quickly mounting 
their artillery on the bank, the 
Servian gunners shelled the pontoons 
and lighters conveying the Austrians 


across to their own“shore. The sol- 
diers threw their guns into the river 
in the hope, often vain, of saving 
their own lives. The rout of the in- 
vading army was so complete that 
the Serbs “captured most of ,their 
‘arms and “supplies, howitzers, »ma- 
chine guns, field kitchens, search- 
»lights, horses, and hundrads « of 
» wagons of ammunition and provi- 
sions, so the Servian troops have a 
better equipment than at any time 


‘since the war began. The total losses 
“of the Austrian side are estimated 


by the Serbs at over 60,000, “but 
according to the Austrians this is an 
exaggeration. 

The anger and humiliation of the 
aged Emperor of Austria on hearing 
the news of the disaster was exceed- 
ingly great, for he had just con- 
ferred a high decoration upon Field 
Marshal Potiorek on receiving his 
telegram that Belgrade had fallen 


and that he would be in Nish in 
three weeks. But the Austrians were 
able to hold Belgrade only twelve 
days when they had been more than 
ten times as long in getting it. In 
Vienna, Budapest and Prague there 
were street demonstrations, calling 
for the court-martialing of Potiorek. 
The real cause of the disaster was 
the overconfidence of the Austrian 
Government or the insistence of 
the Kaiser, which induced them to 
withdraw three of the seven army 
corps from Servia before the subju- 
gation of that country was complete. 
It is true that these troops were 
most urgently needed in the defense 
of Cracow, and they proved their 
usefulness there by driving back the 
Russians half way to Przemysl. But 
this aspect of the affair makes it 
seem rather worse than better to the 
Hungarians, who regard Cracow as 
one of the defenses of Germany, and 
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TO JOIN TOMMY ATKINS 
A Fijian force which is shortly to be sent to the battle line in Flanders. The Fijians were canni- 


bals once, but now, having become “respectable Wesleyan Methodists,”’ 
European battlefields 


they are fit for service on 
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have been highly indignant that no 
measures have been taken to protect 
their country from invasion on the 
north by the Russians or on the 
south from the Servians. Count 
Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, has 
gone so far as to intimate to the 
Emperor that if more attention were 
not paid to her interests by the com- 
bined General Staff, Hungary might 
find it necessary to assume the duty 
of her own defense independently of 
Austria. 


Additional testimony 
concerning the Amer- 
ican navy has been 
heard by the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs. Commander Stirling, 
at the head of the Atlantic flotilla of 
submarines, said that at the time of 
the recent maneuvers only one of the 
seventeen could be submerged. The 
five at the Panama Canal are said to 
be in good condition now. No United 
States battleship afloat has the mod- 
ern defenses against submarine at- 
tack below the water line armor belt. 
Secretary Daniels said that tests 
completed ten days ago had shown 
that Alaska coal from the Matanuska 
field was of good quality for naval 
use. Last year’s experiments proved 
that coal from the Bering field was 
not suitable. Assistant Secretary 
Roosevelt testified that 30,000 addi- 
tional men would be required for the 
navy in case of war, and that it 
would take from two months to a 
year to put the reserve ships in 
shape for fighting service. 

Admiral Fiske thought that the 
navy could not be prepared to make 
efficient warfare against the navy of 
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Our Navy 
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AS IT LOOKS BEFORE THE ONSLAUGHT 
German infantry waiting in a hay field near Soissons for the order to charge 


a certain Power (meaning Germany) 
in less than from three to five years. 
We have only one mine-laying vessel 
and should have six. We need a gen- 
eral staff. There is lack of organiza- 
tion; we are deficient in gunnery; 
plans of campaign have not been pre- 
pared; and we are far behind in 
mines and aircraft. He frequently 
exprest great admiration for the 
German navy. 


Our exports continue 
to grow, mainly on ac- 
count of the shipment 
of war supplies. November’s total, 
$205,766,424, was greater than Octo- 
ber’s by $10,500,000, and the excess 
of exports over imports rose from 
$57,000,000 to $79,000,000. Many or- 
ders from the nations at war are re- 
ported, in addition to those already 
mentioned in these pages. There are 


Supplies for 
the Armies 
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THIS WAS A SCHOOLROOM 
A vivid illustration of the utter dislocation of life in a French village where fighting has raged 


new buyers. A commission from Ru- 
mania has arrived, with authority to 
expend $10,000,000. Large purchases 
for Greece have been made, and ex- 
ports to that country have been 
greatly increased. It is said in Lon- 
don that France has ordered 150,000 
American horses. The new orders in- 
clude large quantities of all-wool 
khaki, $500,000 worth of knapsacks 
(St. Louis), and $6,000,000 worth of 
auto trucks. A firm in New York has 
undertaken to make $3,000,000 worth 
of uniforms in ten weeks, and an or- 
der for $1,000,000 worth has been 
placed in Brooklyn. Cotton duck for 
tents and stretchers is in demand. 
More than 1,000,000 blankets have 
been shipped. A check for $3,500,000 
has been received at New Orleans to 
pay for mules, and reports from 
Georgia say that nearly all the ser- 
viceable mules in that state have 
been purchased. At Pittsburgh there 
are large orders for steel rails, car 
wheels (90,000) and barbed wire. It 
is said that orders for 1,000,000 tons 
of steel products for European de- 
livery have been placed there since 
November 1, An agent has arrived at 
New York from Russia, empowered, 
he says, to spend $10,000,000 for 
machinery and tools. 

German secret service agents, it is 
asserted, have ascertained that or- 
ders, as follows, have been placed 
here by England, France and Rus- 
sia: For 1,100,000 rifles or carbines, 
300,000,000 cartridges, 15,000,000 
pounds of powder, 50,000 revolvers, 
1500 machine guns, 200 armored 
motor cars, 900 six-inch guns, 40 
nine-inch guns, many aeroplanes, 
and 4,000,000 aerial arrows. The 
manufacturers, it is said, are the 
Winchester, Remington and Union 
Companies, the Du Pont Powder 
Company, and the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. This statement may not be 
trustworthy. In it $12,000,000 worth 
of artillery ammunition is assigned 
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AS IT LOOKS TO THE CHAUFFEUR 


Germans barricaded in the street of a little town on the Yser Canal waiting for an armored 
motor car of the Allies 


to the Crucible Steel Company, 
whose officers say they are not mak- 
ing anything for the belligerents. 


The manufacture here 
of submarines for the 
warring nations has 
been prevented by President Wilson, 
and there is a movement in Congress 
for legislation forbidding the sale 
and shipment to them of supplies of 
any kind, Charles M. Schwab, of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, had an 
order from the British Government 
for twenty submarines. He was ad- 
vised that the construction of these 
boats and the delivery of them, if 
the parts should be shipped to be as- 
sembled in Canada or England, 
would be no violation of neutrality. 
But the President’s views were at 
variance with this advice, and when 
they were made known to Mr. 
Schwab the latter promised that he 
would build no submarines for use 
during the war. It is said that the 
price was to be $7,000,000. Five 
large guns recently shipped at Vic- 
toria, B. C., for delivery to the Rus- 
sian Government, are said to have 
been made at his mills. 

In the Senate, Mr. Hitchcock, of 
Nebraska, has introduced a bill mak- 
ing it unlawful and a breach of neu- 
trality for any American citizen, 
firm or corporation to sell arms, am- 
munition, artillery or explosives to a 
country at war with a country with 
which we are at peace. The proposed 
penalty is a fine of $100,000 or im- 
prisonment for three years. He also 
asks for an inquiry about the orders 
recently placed. Senator Works has a 
bill forbidding the sale and shipment 
of food, clothing, horses or supplies 
of any kind to a belligerent. Similar 
bills have been introduced and are 
supported in the House by Represen- 
tatives Bartholdt, of Missouri; Voll- 
mer, of Iowa, and Lobeck, of Ne- 


An Embargo 
Movement 


braska. These men are of the Ger- 
man race. In answer to the published 
charge that they are acting for the 
German Government and under the 
direction of the German Ambassa- 
dor, they have made speeches of de- 
fense in the House, asserting their 
loyalty to the American flag. 

Mr. Bartholdt said it was plain 
that Germany could not be con- 
quered, and that the United States 
could end the war by withholding 
supplies from the allies. Similar as- 
sertions were made by George Syl- 
vester Viereck, editor of The Father- 
land, a German weekly, who laid be- 
fore Secretary Bryan and Senator 
Hitchcock the German secret service 
agents’ list of war supply orders and 
declared that by preventing the sale 
of the arms, ammunition, etc., the 
United States could end the war in 


“sixty days or less.” This means, it 
is said by prominent Americans in 
reply, that we should help Germany 
to defeat the Allies in sixty days. 
They hold that it would be a breach 
of neutrality to make, by new legis- 
lation, a change of practise in favor 
of one belligerent and to the disad- 
vantage of another. The British Gov- 
ernment has been assured that the 
embargo bills were not introduced at 
the suggestion of the Administra- 
tion, It is not expected at Washing- 
ton that they will ever come back to 
either house from the committees to 
which they were referred. 


Many prominent Mex- 
icans have been put to 
death at the capital 
since Zapata and Villa took posses- 
sion of it. One of them was General 
Fuentes, whose son is the husband 
of one of Huerta’s daughters. The 
number of those executed is said to 
exceed 100. When Secretary Bryan 
asked that clemency be shown to 
those arrested for political offenses, 
President Gutierrez replied that the 
men had not been killed in obedience 
to his orders. He issued a decree for- 
bidding summary executions and 
directed that trials should be held 
before military councils. At Vera 
Cruz, Carranza has issued a decree 
ordering that all persons who were 
formerly in Huerta’s army and are 
now found in the forces of Villa and 
Zapata shall be put to death without 
a court martial. Loot worth millions 
of dollars which was taken by Car- 
ranza’s men at the capital has been 
restored by Villa and Zapata. 

Under the leadership of General 


Villa, Zapata 
and Carranza 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLERY IN ACTION 


Few pictures come from the huge forces which are alternately receding and advancing before 
Warsaw. This shows a battery in the hills on the Vistula-Warta line 
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Angeles (Villa’s friend and candi- 
date for the Presidency), Puebla, 
the most important city between the 
capital and Vera Cruz, has been cap- 
tured, with 2000 prisoners. Car- 
ranza’s fleeing soldiers burned much 
railroad property and set fire to oil 
tanks, Villa’s army entered Guadala- 
jara on the 18th. Before retreating 
from the city, Carranza’s forces 
sacked it. They left behind them ten 
carloads of ammunition. Angeles is 
moving toward Vera Cruz. Reports 
from that city say that Carranza, de- 
serted by several of his military 
commanders, has been living in the 
lighthouse building, and that a gun- 
boat, with steam up, lies near, ready 
to carry him away. He has issued 
paper currency having a face value 
of several millions, and is selling im- 
ported goods stored in the ware- 
houses. General Lucio Blanco has 
gone over to Villa and the conven- 
tion. Gutierrez has made him Secre- 
tary of the Interior. In four south- 
ern states the followers of Zapata 
are confiscating and distributing 
land, with the consent, it is said, of 
Gutierrez and Villa. 


At the capital, where there are 
many war orphans, Villa recently 
selected sixty, whom he sent to Chi- 
huahua, to be cared for and educated 
at his expense: For eight months he 
has supported sixteen orphaned boys 
in schools there or in the United 
States. Many ‘orphaned girls have 
been in the care of his wife. 


At the end of the 
week, the problem at 
Naco, on the Arizona 
bordér, had not been solved. In re- 
sponse to the notes from our Govern- 
ment, both Gutierrez and Carranza 
said that their followers had been 
ordered to stop firing across the 
boundary, but Carranza added that 
an attempt by our army to check the 
firing by force would be regarded as 
an unfriendly act, and that the 
Americans who have been killed or 
wounded probably suffered on ac- 
count of “imprudent curiosity.” Ap- 
parently he did not know that hun- 
dreds of houses in the Arizona town 
have been scarred by bullets, and 
that several persons have been 
wounded while standing in ‘front of 


The Situation 
at Naco 


the American custom house or post 
office. The report that a sharp ulti- 
matum was sent on the 16th by Gen- 
eral Bliss to Maytorena and Hill 
(the two commanders) has been de- 
nied by Secretary Garrison. 

Reinforcements have been sent to, 
General Bliss, who now has six bat- 
teries of artillery and 4170 men. ‘The 
artillery commands the trenches and 
camps of both factions, Maytorena 
(besieging Naco in the interest of 
Villa and the convention) consented 
to refrain from shooting across, un- 
less attack should compel him to do’ 
so. Many of his soldiers are Yaqui 
Indians, whom he does,.not easily 
control, and he himself has been’ 
called a free lance. Villa has sought 
to restrain him, Our Government 
has sent to Naco General Hugh L. 
Scott, Chief of Staff, on a mission of 
conciliation. General Scott is ad- 
mired and respected by Villa. He is 
acquainted with the leaders in both 
factions and has been notably suc- 
cessful in mediation efforts of this 
kind. There are about 5500 Mexicans 
at Naco, commanded by Maytorena 
and Hill. 








THE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE 





O THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

One hundred years ago today there was signed at 
Ghent, in Flanders, the treaty of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States, which marked the close 
of what has happily proved to be the last war between 
English-speaking peoples of the earth. Today the city 
of Ghent is at the very center of the terrible conflict 
that rages in Europe. The American Peace Centenary 
Committee cannot permit this anniversary to pass 
without inviting the thoughtful attention of their fellow 
citizens to the contrast presented by the century-long 
period of peace which English-speaking peoples have 
enjoyed among themselves on the one hand, and the 
appalling destruction of life, property and great monu- 
ments of civilization which the European war involves 


on the other. It had been our confident hope that the ‘ 


example which the English-speaking peoples have set 


in their relations with each other would be followed by_” 


the other great nations of the earth in their several - 
international relations. It had been our earnést desire 


that the spirit of peaceful and friendly codperation ' 


which each of these peoples manifests toward the people 
of the United States would also mark.their dealings 
with one another. Unfortunately this was not to be, and 
we are sorrowfully called upon to mark our centenary 
celebration in the midst of the most terrible and de- 
structive war that history records. t 

Even at such a time;"we must avow once idpre our 
emphatic faith in the supremacy of justice over force, 
of law over might. We rejoice in the peaceful relations 


WILLIAM C.  »REMOREST, New York. 
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JOSEPH H. CHOATE, Chairman, mt Ys 
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RGE W. BURLEIGH, New York. 
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of a hundred years among all English-speaking peoples, 
and particularly in the undefended and unfortified line, 
nearly four thousand miles in length, which divides the 
territory of the United States from that of the Do- 
minion of Canada. The mutual trust, forbearance and 
helpfulness which make that undefended boundary a 
link and not a barrier between two peoples, we offer as 
an example to our warring brothers across the sea. 

It had been our purpose, when our Committee was 
organized in 1910, to plan for a great celebration of 
the centenary anniversary by various methods which 
have now, because of the terrible war which is still 
convulsing Europe and disturbing the whole world, 


£ b&come impracticable until the close of the conflict. 


But we appeal to the people in all the states and to 
all “¢ivic bodies.to mark this notable anniversary by 
suitable cmnteltie | in the churches of all denominations 
on the’14th of February, the date agreed upon for that 
purpose wita our associate, the Canadian Committee; 
by formal addresses at the capitals of the respective 
states on. the 17th and 18th of February, the dates of 
the ratification and proclamation of the Treaty; and 
also by appropriate exercizes in all the schools on the 
22nd day of February, or on such later date or dates 
in the spring of 1915 as may be locally deemed prefer- 
able, by which all the children of America should be in- 
structed’on the significance of this great event, and of 
the happy prospect which is assured to us, in spite of 
this horrible war, of another century of continued peace 
between all the English-speaking peoples of the world. 
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HOW TOMMY 


MAGINE a daily picnic for well 

over two hundred thousand men, 

with the certainty that there will 
soon be another equal number and 
another. to provide for! How well we 
- know the difficulties of competently 
organizing even a small amateur 
picnic in the woods close to home. 
The galt or the pepper or the butter 
is always forgotten! And if the day 
goes off well, without too many omis- 
sions being discovered, we are. proud 
of the “successful picnic” and talk 
about it. 

The British army in France is fed, 
clothed, supplied with everything 
from toothbrushes to nine-inch 
howitzers or naval guns with a clock- 
work regularity; there is no salt 
missing. That is one of the secrets 
of the readiness of the British forces 
to meet all sorts of danger and 
fatigue — their commissariat and 
supply has never been found want- 
ing. 

Think what this means for a mo- 
ment. Running a self-contained army 
hundreds of miles from home, think- 
ing out days and weeks and months 
in advance every possible need of 
hundreds of thousands of men, of 
thousands of horses. For the horses 
are also fed with fodder from home 
—a fact which has conduced much to 
their well-being. 

The life blood of the British 
forces in France flows evenly, regu- 
larly and quietly, from the great de- 
pots in England to the firing line. 
Officers and men of the Army Ser- 
vice Corps, those who are respon- 
sible for the lines of communication, 
the drivers of the motor-lorries, all 
these deserve well of the country. 
The army knows it, and altho theirs 
is not the fierce glare of the bayonet 
charge or the trenches, they have 
danger enough and work enough to 
win any war medal. 

Right across France stretches the 
line of British supply, and this vein 
of British war blood never ceases 
pulsating day and night. Always 
supplies are going forward, never 
less than three full trains a day. 
These trains are in charge of two 
officers, on the locomotive are two 
Tommy Atkins with rifles, not for 


the enemy, but to fight red tape,- 


which would cut off a locomotive be- 
cause some station or other has 
always represented the end of its 
beat. 

These trains go up to the nearest 
rail head and hand over the stores to 
the motor lorry trains. Great lines 
of these old motor chassis mounted 
with a serviceable lorry body are to 
be met with on all the roads of 
France. What experiences they have 


ATKINS GETS HIS BREAKFAST 


BY ALFRED STEAD 
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Mr. Stead has beén at the front for 
some months as the special,éorre- 
spondent of the’ London ‘Daily’ 
Express.” This ts the secodhd of 
three articles written e&pecit]ly for * 
The Independent.—THE §prTor. 




















been thru, what stories they will be 
able to tell their conipanions of the 
garage who are still running,about 
the London streets! “ 

These lorry trains “are.jalso_ self- 
sufficient, with their traveling work- 
shops and repair lorry. Many of 
those in charge are skilled testers 
and drivers from the large motor 
manufacturers in our country. [ re- 
member running across one of the 
highest mechanicians of the Sun- 
beam Company in a little village just 
back of the Aisne—very fit, very 
proud of a letter from his company 
assuring him of his job when he 
should come back. And so he blithely 
loaded up a cargo of sixty-pounder 
shells and dashed back into a very 
inferno of shell fire to deliver his 
precious load right up to the bat- 
tery. 

Motor transport service is not all 


running” along .picturesque French 
roads, smoking, joy-riding. It is 
fraught. with risks all the time. Con- 
voys have always. been one of the 
favorite.gpots to. strike at since the 
war begtim-and the motor trains, 
altho more-@peedy, are more noisy. 
Also; they. are defetided only by a 
relatively small number:of men, 

They shave already . one “brilliant 
feat wto’» their credit: A Arainy of 
twenty. lorries; each laden with five 
tons\offood and stores, ran suddénly 
into,& band of five hundred German 
cavatry and was called upon to sur- 
render. The German officer on being 
refused was allowed by them fifty 
yards grace, and then the fight be- 
gan. The British. officer in charge 
took the wheel ofthe first.lorry and 
went full speed ahead at the enemy, 
the others followed. There has been 
nothing like it since Hannibal’s ele- 
phants charged the Roman legions. 
They went thru and over the Uhlans 
and escaped with small loss—and 
Tommy in the trenches had his 
breakfast next morning. 

Going as they do back of the army, 
thru country full of patrols and 
stragglers of the enemy, the motor 
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RUSHING A SUPPLY TRAIN 


“Tommy eats a lot; one transport officer told me he thought they generally managed to secure 
two days’ rations in one’ 
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rations each 
day. And just 
how _ efficient 


army is may be 
judged from the 
notice to fur- 
nish additional 
rations for 
50,000 French 
troops! 

As one Cana- 
dian driver 
said: “The Brit- 
ish army is 
some Whiteley” 
—the universal 
providers to the 
army, who are 
always where 
they are wanted, 
and nearly al- 
ways have what 
is wanted some- 
where on their 
lorry or train. 

Perhaps the 
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THE DESPATCH-RIDER OF TO-DAY’S WAR 
“Perhaps the most exciting work of the A. S. C. is that which falls on 
. But they pay their toll. 
ride off and are never heard of again” 


their motor cyclists. . 


lorries are always apt to be sur- 
prized and captured. Nor is their 
task over when they reach the front. 
They form a conspicuous mark for 
the enemy’s shell fire and yet go up 
to the batteries with shells or to the 
trenches with ammunition or food, 
as calmly as they used in olden days 
to plunge into the traffic whirlpool at 
the Bank. And during all the cam- 
paign these ex-bus and taxi drivers 
have never shown the white feather, 
tho many of them went straight 
from the streets of London to heavy 
fire. 

One story is told by all A. S. C. 
(Army Service Corps) men when 
together. During the retreat from 
Mons. it was necessary once for the 
motors to leave hurriedly. Some men 
had to go on foot, among them an 
ex-taxi man, who was much excited. 

I must lighten my load,” he said, 
at a time when men were throwing 
away great coats in order to march 
lighter, and looking thru his kit, re- 
gretful of losing anything, he threw 
away his toothbrush! And now the 
toothbrush has become famous thru- 
out all the A. S. C. branch. But really 
they are wonderful and so cheerful 
as they plow along day and night, 
fine or foul weather. For Tommy 
eats a lot; one transport officer told 
me he thought they generally man- 
aged to secure two days’ rations in 
one, unless under heavy fire—tinned 
rations and fresh meat. In any case, 
the calculation made of their needs 
was based on one and a half day’s 


most exciting 
work of the 
A. S. C. is that 
which falls on 
their motor 
cyclists. Indeed, these men, carrying 
dispatches, are the most useful of 
all, They go anywhere speedily, and 
pass many dangers unscathed. But 
they pay their toll as well. Many dis- 
appear—ride off and never are heard 
of again. 

The motor cyclists of the army are 
the land aeroplanes. They go right 
up to the enemy’s lines, they have 
their bicycles blown to pieces under 
them, but they “get there.” 


. . « Many disappear— 


this side of the. 


One young university undergrad- 
uate rode up in the face of heavy fire 
from German guns to ascertain how 
accurate was the British range, 
found it was some hundred yards 
short, returned and gave his infor- 
mation, enabling a German battery 
to be put out of action—and neither 
he nor his bicycle was touched. All 
he said about it was that it was 
“quite exciting, and wasn’t it a pity 
the poor bike was done in by a shell 
the next day.” But motor-cycle riders 
are becoming hardened to the loss of 
machines. As one of them put it, “I 
have a new Triumph nearly every 
day.” 

There is excitement enough for 
these dispatch riders, but in a lonely 
way. There are no comrades by their 
side to see their courage; they have 
to do and die alone. Nothing spec- 
tacular—but all the braver for that. 

Take a typical case—that of young 
Pearson, the third son of Lord Cow- 
dray. He was carrying dispatches to 
headquarters from Paris, was chased 
by two Uhlans, ran plump into fifty 
more, was taken prisoner, put in the 
firing line, made his escape, and was 
shot while doing so. And such cases 
are happening every day. Nobody 
talks of them because nobody thinks 
them anything but ordinary and to 
be expected. 

Nor are these modest heroes emo- 
tional; the most I have ever heard 
one say was when he was describing 
how his engine stopped when under 
fire: “You have no idea how thumby 
your fingers are when fixing a bike 
under shrapnel fire.” 

The people of Britain, nay of the 
whole empire, should understand the 
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BUILDING OVENS AT A NEW CAMP 


“In a few hours those responsible transform any town or village or other place by their own 
efforts into something adequately fitted for the work or use it is destined for” 
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magnitude of the work of running” 
an army. With Kitchener at the head 
it goes, for he knows how to choose 
his men, and gets things done. 


The other day he wanted 100,000- 


greatcoats. 

The reply was, “In a month.” 

“I want them Saturday week.” 

“But they will cost much more,” 
objected his subordinate. 

“Doesn’t matter what they cost;. 
the lives of 100,000 soldiers are 
worth more than pounds, shillings 
and pence.” And he got them, too, 
did Kitchener, as those hundred 
thousand men can testify. But just 
think of it! When the troops coming 
from all the quarters of the globe 
disembark, they find ready for them 
their food, their ammunition and 
material, all ready on the trains 
waiting for them. The work of the 
supply department is without prece- 
dent in the pages of history. It is a 
business organization with imagina- 
tion, with elasticity. 

In a few hours those responsible 
transform any town or village or 
other place by their own efforts into 


RAIDIN 


HERE is nothing of the un- 

I expected in the raid of the 

German cruisers upon Whit- 
by, Hartlepool and Scarborough, all 
English coast towns about 350 miles 
from the German base at Heligo- 
land. It has been clear from the be- 
ginning that just as soon as the 
winter brought bad weather which 
would make it difficult for the block- 
ading fleet to keep the sea and fogs 
which would screen all movements, 
the faster German ships would at- 
tempt to harry the English shore and 
to escape into the Atlantic in order 
to stop English commerce, cut off the 
transatlantic food and ammunition 
supply and incidentally prevent the 
further transport of troops from 
Canada to England. 

The British public now awakens 
from its serene confidence that its 
North Sea fleet is able to bottle all 
of the German ships. In days gone 
by the “wooden walls of England” 
never failed to protect her soil from 
invasion. It is hardly possible to 
realize the shock which every Eng- 
lishman must feel on the discovery 
that her steel walls of today have 
failed to do so. Not long ago a single 
German submarine entered the har- 
bor of Deal and destroyed a vessel 
therein, small flotillas of submarines 
have attempted to pass the mines of 


something adequately fitted for the 
work or use it is destined for. On all 
sides and in profusion, electric light, 
telephone, telegraph, are installed. 
‘Everything needed is there and 
nothing is asked from the country. 
Nobody there in France would be 
astonished to learn of any marvels— 
flower gardens in the Sahara would, 
they are convinced, be. produced like 
the magic mango trees of the Indian 
conjurer were they a necessity for 
the British army. 

To aid the overworked and under- 
staffed French railways, many of 
whose employees are in the ranks, 
trained railway men have come from 
England, bridge builders, permanent 
way men, everything. If need be, 
locomotives and trains would be 
brought as well. 

The postal service is also in their 
hands and works well if somewhat 
slowly. Motor vans and motor cycles 
with side cars carry the letters of 
the soldiers backward and forward. 

And everything supplied is British 
if possible. The whole army is filled 
with the desire to boycott the prod- 


uce of Germany. In a shop in a small 
French town I encountered three 
privates and a sergeant making pur- 
chases. In their weak French they 
had some diffieulty in making their 
purchases. But they examined every 
article carefully and always repeated 
a few sentences which they thought 
were French. As nobody could un- 
derstand it, I served as interpreter, 
and this is what they had learned by 
heart in French: 

“I will pay for French articles, I 
will pay for British. articles, I will 
not pay for German articles.” 

The great picnic is not. dependent 
upon German goods and it has never 
yet run short. As one of the supply 
staff said: 

“If 200,000 British men‘can do 
without German goods, why cannot 
50,000,000 of British people?” 

The work of the earthworm is a 
lowly one, but vital for the soil. The 
work of the military earthworms, 
bringing to the service and surface 
of war the needed supplies, is with- 
out price. For they never forget the 
salt. 


G THE ENGLISH COAST 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 
THE INDEPENDENT’S NAVAL EXPERT 


other harbors; and surface ships of 
inconsiderable size have, from time 
to time, appeared off Yarmouth and 
other points on the English coast. 
But all this is very different from a 
concerted attack upon three towns 
made by seven or eight cruisers, in- 
cluding some only less powerful than 
battleships and exceeding them in 
speed. That large vessels such as 
these and in such numbers could 
elude the blockading squadrons and 
encounter nothing but a few de- 
stroyers easily brushed aside, that 
they could post themselves a mile 
from the beach and stay there long 
enough to cause wholesale destruc- 
tion of life and property, shows that 
something is wrong either in the dis- 
position of the British fleet or in the 
degree of watchfulness that it main- 
tains. The disquietude attendant 
upon this state of affairs is not 
to be dispelled by soothing of- 
ficial outgivings in the newspapers. 
Fogs and storms are common in the 
North Sea in winter and these oc- 
currences to blockading vessels are 
always signals for increased vigi- 
lance. If under such cover the Ger- 
man cruisers can elude the British 
capital ships there is no safety for 
the English coast or for North At- 
lantic commerce. No blow can be 
struck more dangerous to Great 


Britain than that which cuts off 
her supplies from this side of the 
ocean. 

None of the recently bombarded 
towns were fortified in any reason- 
able acceptation of the term. An ob- 
solete battery at Scarborough and a 
little fort at Hartlepool do not bring 
them within that category. The at- 
tack was simply cross-raiding—or 
“cross-ravaging,” as it is sometimes 
termed—a practise abandoned cen- 
turies ago as destitute of any mili- 
tary value, even when the objective 
points are fortified, unless the at- 
tacking power already has command 
of the sea and the expedition in- 
cludes troops sufficient to occupy the 
places after their reduction. As nei- 
ther condition existed in the present 
instance, the raid is merely the ap- 
plication of torture to harass and 
irritate the invaded country. It is 
bad generalship even as against for- 
tifications when they are not to be 
occupied—but as against helpless 
settlements, when the only conse- 
quence is the killing of non-com- 
batants and the destruction of non- 
military structures, it is savage and 
not civilized warfare. 

But there is something attractive 
about it to some people—as there is 
also about the practise of scalping. 
Now we, for instance, could not re- 
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WHAT THE NORTH SEA IS WAITING FOR—A BRITISH BROADSIDE 


frain from sending a peripatetic 
museum of marine freaks to bombard 
San Juan, Porto Rico, without the 
slightest prospect of military gain, 
and even of some loss since we were 
then shuddering lest Admiral Cer- 
vera’s fleet, of the whereabouts of 
which we were totally ignorant, 
should attack the bath-houses at Na- 
hant and chase us inland from the 
New England coast say as far as 
Worcester, Massachusetts. We also 
wanted to shell Havana. 

The nearest parallel to the pres- 
ent German onslaught is the destruc- 
tion of the New England town of 
Falmouth by British warships in Oc- 
tober, 1775. Downing Street, says 
the most recent British historian of 
the American Revolution, directed 
that the rebels should be annoyed by 
“sudden and unexpected attacks on 
the seaboard towns during the win- 
ter.” This was based on the thought- 
ful assurance of George III to Lord 
North that His Majesty would con- 
cur “in any plan for distressing the 
Americans.” Three quarters of the 
town was laid in ashes, women and 
children killed, and in brief the same 
atrocity was visited by George III 
upon our forefathers that one of 
George the Third’s. great-great- 
grandsons is now engaged in in- 
flicting upon another of George the 
Third’s great-great-grandsons, to 
the supreme satisfaction of the peo- 
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ple enjoying the rule of the one and 
the corresponding intense disgust of 
the people enjoying the rule of the 
other. 

What the ancestor did to us Wash- 
ington denounced as “savage cruel- 
ty” and “a new exertion of despotic 
barbarity.” It was this very Fal- 
mouth outrage—together with the 
buying of Germans by that ancestor 
which destroyed the last vestige of 
our loyalty to Great Britain and en- 
sured the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

But it was no more of an atrocity 
for the Germans to bombard Scar- 
borough, than for the English to 
bombard Ostend or any other part 
of the unfortified Belgian coast. The 
justification in both cases is the 
presence of the enemy’s troops in the 
place attacked. 

Viewed in any other aspect than 
that of cross raiding, the German at- 
tack seems barren of results. It did 
not create any diversion of British 
blockading ships from their assigned 
posts, or beguile the British dread- 
noughts behind Scotland to come 
into the North Sea and string out 
in open lines for the benefit of Ger- 
man submarines. It has simply en- 
raged the British public and in- 
creased recruiting. 

The singular British censorship 
which one day is all stony reticence 
and the next “a torrent of impulsive 


(H. M. S. “COLOSSUS”) 


unbosoming,” renders criticism of 
the measures adopted by the ad- 
miralty somewhat difficult; but none 
the less there have been many 
occurrences which on their face sug- 
gest vacillation, inconsistency and 
even negligence. According to Ger- 
man official outgivings, the British 
squadron which overcame the Ger- 
man ships which a month earlier had 
destroyed Admiral Cradock’s vessels 
included the battle-cruisers “Inflex- 
ible” and “Invincible,” the battleship 
“Canopus,” the armored cruisers 
“Carnarvon,” “Cornwall” and “Kent,” 
and the second class cruisers “Glas- 
gow” and “Bristol.” They had no 
less than twenty 12-inch guns, be- 
sides four of 74-inch caliber, and 
thirty-eight of 6-inch. As compared 
with the German squadron of but 
two armored, and three small third 
class cruisers, possessing but sixteen 
8-inch guns, six 6-inch. guns and 
thirty-two 4-inch guns, such a force 
was overwhelming in gun-power 
alone. Except the “Dresden” there 
was no German ship capable at best 
of making over twenty-four knots. 
The two powerful English battle- 
cruisers could both make twenty-six. 
The speed of the “Bristol” was close- 
ly that of the “Dresden,” and that of 
the “Carnarvon” and “Cornwall” but 
slightly below that of the “Gneise- 
nau” and “Scharnhorst.” Knowing 
precisely what the German power in 
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the Pacific was, the Admiralty con- 
signed the unfortunate Cradock with 
his far inferior ships to certain de- 
struction, and attempted to justify 
its course amid the ensuing storm of 
condemnation by weakly alleging 
that it had delayed sending the 
“Canopus” to help him until too 
late; and this in the face of the fact 
that it knew perfectly well how long 
it would take an eighteen-knot ship 
to go from the North Atlantic to the 
South Pacific. It also insisted that it 
was inexpedient to detach any pow- 
erful squadron from the blockading 
fleet in the North Sea. Yet, altho the 
conditions in the North Sea had not 
changed at all, it was able within a 
very few weeks after Cradock’s de- 
feat to despatch post haste the 
above-named great force to a dis- 
tance of seven or eight thousand 
miles. Owners of British merchant- 
vessels in the Southern Pacific and 
their underwriters are, of course, 
jubilant over Admiral Sturdee’s vic- 
tory. With the “Cormoran” interned 
in Guam, the “Geier” in Honolulu, 
and the “Kénigsberg” in some Afri- 
can Bay, there remains only the 
“Karlsruhe” in the South Atlantic, 
and two converted cruisers in the In- 
dian Ocean. These free ships can 
maintain themselves but for a very 
limited period, so that at least until 
other German cruisers manage to 
escape from the North Sea, the 
oceans are practically clear. 

From a naval point of view the 
action off the Falkland Islands in- 
volves no strategy and much acci- 
dent. The British squadron, short of 
coal, stopped at the islands to get 
some. The German squadron went 
there to destroy a telegraph station. 
The German scout sent ahead to re- 
connoiter mistakenly reported but 
two British cruisers in port. When 
it was too late to retreat Admiral 
von Spee discovered the tremendous 
odds against him. He went down 
with his men at their stations as for 
drill. Even the smaller and totally 
outclassed German cruisers grimly 
refused to surrender and the non- 
combatant transports accompanying 
them did the same. The British 
ships made targets of all of them as 
they were overtaken in the chase. 
The “Dresden” managed to escape 
and found safety in a Chilean har- 
bor. The encounter was accidental 
and not brought about by the Brit- 
ish. Despite the amazing marks- 
manship exhibited by the “Scharn- 
horst” and “Gneisenau” in the fight 
with Cradock, the British casualties 
in the later action were inconsider- 
able—an obvious consequence of the 
smothering fire and greater range of 
the far heavier armament of Ad- 
miral Sturdee’s ships. His victory 


the trap which he did not set. 


was a foregone conclusion from the 
moment the Germans walked into 
It is 
marred by the escape of the “Dres- 
den.” “If we had taken,” says. Nel- 
son, “ten ships out of the enemy’s 
eleven and let the eleventh escape, 
being able to take her, I could never 
call such a good day.” 

The recent attempts of German 
submarines to traverse mine fields 
on the English coast are obviously 
experimental, since no vessels of im- 
portance were in the harbors sought 
to be. entered. The deductions 


which the Germans have drawn from: 


these essays will in all probability 
show themselves in future opera- 
tions by the exceptionally large and 
powerful submarines which it is re- 
ported they are pushing to comple- 
tion. It is something of the irony 
of fate that the successful attack of 
a British submarine upon an ancient 
Turkish cruiser in the Dardanelles 
should have provided the Germans 
with the most crucial test of sub- 
marine assault in the face of great 
obstacles. While running on the 
surface the British boat past ten 
forts unscathed, then dove under 
five lines of mines, stayed under 
water nine hours and finally got her 
prey. This achievement of Lieut. 
Commander Norman Holbrook, 
R. N., commanding His Majesty’s 
Submarine B-11, is far and away the 
most daring and skilful of any 
known to have been accomplished by 
any naval officer during the war. 
The captain of the “Dresden” re- 
ports that after reaching security in 
Punta Arenas he learned of the out- 
come of the battle by reading Brit- 
ish wireless messages which his in- 
struments picked up from the ether. 
This remarkable ability of one com- 
batant to read the most secret com- 
munications of the other recalls an 
earlier and similar happening of even 
more serious character. At the be- 
ginning of the war, the German bat- 
tle-cruiser “Goeben” was chased into 
Messina by a powerful British squad- 
ron. When her destruction seemed 
inevitable, even to her own captain, 
the British Admiral calmly per- 
mitted her to escape. For that he 
was brought before a court-martial, 
and there he appears to have estab- 
lished. the astonishing defense that 
he acted under orders of the Admir- 
alty received by wireless telegraph 
commanding him to do what he did. 
These orders he showed bore all the 
secret marks of authenticity. Nev- 
ertheless it was proved that no such 
orders had ever been sent him, and 
that they were the work of German 
spies. To the suggestion that it was 
extremely unlikely that the Admir- 
alty would ever issue such orders, 


the defendant replied in substance 
that he supposed the Admiralty knew 
what it was about. Whereupon he 
was acquitted. 

If anything is kept secret by every 
government which has a navy, it is 
the means by which telegraphic or- 
ders are protected and verified. This 
acquittal seems to show that it was 
possible for some one unknown and 
untraceable to find out the secret 
system of the British Admiralty so 
minutely as not only to be able to 
mislead an experienced commander 
in the field, but so completely to de- 
ceive him that, in the present case, 
he performed an act which, he knew, 
if not fully justified might subject 
him to the death penalty. If this sort 
of thing is to continue, it may be- 
come a question who is directing the 
British fleet, the British Admiralty 
or the German? 

There are some lessons here to be 
heeded—An officer whose sense of 
subordination is so exaggerated as 
to lead him to refuse attack upon an 
enemy then and there in his immedi- 
ate danger, no matter what orders 
he receives from his government, is 
of more use in a hayfield than on a 
quarter deck. An officer who does not 
know that there are times when dis- 
obedience of orders becomes the 
highest public duty and is not able 
to recognize those times, and ready 
to stake his life on the correctness 
of his recognition, is in the long run, 
rather more dangerous to the coun- 
try he serves, than to the one which 
he is fighting. Any navy whose tele- 
graphic communications can be 
forged or read by any other navy is 
at the mercy of that other navy—and 
it is of much more importance to 
stop that state of affairs than to 


‘chase predatory cruisers. 


The indications are multiplying 
that a terrorizing raid on the Brit- 
ish coast may be used to mask an 
attempt by German ships—probably 
also screened by submarines and de- 
stroyers—to get into the Atlantic 
Ocean. The object is less commerce 
destruction than the cutting off of 
the food supply to the British 
Islands, and of the enormous quanti- 
ties of guns and ammunition now be- 
ing shipped by neutral American 
manufacturers to the Allies. 

It is now reported that the 
German battle cruiser “Von der 
Tann” successfully eluded the Brit- 
ish fleet in the North Sea about two 
weeks ago and is now at large in the 
ocean. Great doubt is also exprest 
that the ships which bombarded the 
English towns have returned to the 
German bases, and it is rumored 
that they also have escaped from the 
North Sea. 

New York City 














THE VALLEY OF THE VISTULA 


FIVE MONTHS OF FIGHTING ON THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER 


HE eastern theater of war is 
| a strip of country four hun- 
dred miles long and two hun- 
dred and fifty miles wide, bounded on 
the northern end by the Baltic Sea, 
bounded on the southern end by the 
Carpathian Mountains and bounded 
on the eastern and western sides by 
—nothing at all. Therein lies the ex- 
planation of the amazing fluctuations 
of fortune, the alternate advance 
and retreat of vast armies, which 
have distinguished the campaign in 
this field from that in the west. A 
row of striped stakes and sentry 
boxes is no better than a scrap of 
paper for keeping out an enemy. 
Russia is separated from Germany 
and Austria-Hungary by an imagi- 
nary line as irregular as tho drawn 
upon the map by a palsied hand, and 
only for a small fraction of its thou- 
sand mile course does it chance to 
follow a river or other natural ob- 
stacle that might serve as a defensi- 
ble frontier. This erratic boundary 
cuts across racial, linguistic, re- 
ligious and economic affiliations, for 
it is not the product of anybody’s 
planning, but grew out of the acci- 
dents of history, being the resultant 
of a thousand years of wars of con- 
quest, court bargains, conference 
contrivances and matrimonial alli- 
ances and inheritance. The Great 
War, however it may come out, will 
effect a revision of this part of the 
map of Europe and we may confi- 
dently hope that it will be for the 
better since it can hardly be made 
worse. One consequence of this arti- 
ficial delimitation of frontiers has 
been to add to the confusion and dis- 
tress of the conflict. We see Poles 
and Jews in both armies fighting 
against those of their own race, al- 
tho neither has any reason to love 
the Russian or the German Govern- 
ment. The Russians have devastated 
Galicia, which they hope to annex. 
The Germans have destroyed with 
their shells the factories of Lodz, 
which has been built up from five 
thousand to five hundred thousand 
population in the course of a cen- 
tury largely thru German enterprise. 
Thru the middle of this oblong 
battleground meanders the river 
Vistula from the mountains on the 
south to the sea on the north. Now 
the American tourist is not apt to 
be so well acquainted with the Vis- 
tula as he is with the Thames or the 
Tiber, but he has already a pretty 
good idea of what it is like if he has 
obeyed the injunction of our rail- 
road literature to “See America 
First.” Any one who knows the Mis- 
sissippi is acquainted with the Vis- 
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tula, this wide and wandering river, 
uneasy in its bed, shifting from one 
side to the other or getting out of it 
altogether, cutting down banks and 
throwing up sandbars as tho on pur- 
pose to-confuse the pilots of the shal- 
low draft steamboats. 

As it runs by Cracow the Vistula 
is less than seven hundred feet 
above sea level and it has about seven 
hundred miles to go before it empties 
into the Baltic, so it can take its 
time and do a good bit of travel on 
the side. Ordinarily it confines itself 
to a width of half a mile to a mile 
as it passes thru Poland, but when 
the March freshets come the river 
will spread out over the surrounding 
country in the generous way com- 
mon to the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. As it passes thru West Prus- 
sia and approaches its goal, the Gulf 
of Danzig, it divides into a delta of 
tangled branches and shallow la- 
goons which require constant dredg- 
ing to keep them from being choked 
with silt. 

Such a river would be better than 
the Rhine as a defensive frontier, 
but unfortunately for that purpose 
all three countries lie on both sides 
of it, The Vistula originates in Aus- 
tria, flows thru Russian Poland and 
then crosses Prussia. The situation 
is much as it would be in America 
if—as some wild and wooly orators 
have urged—the western states had 
seceded and set up a republic inde- 
pendent of the East. In such an event 
the Mississippi might form a nat- 
ural boundary between the two sec- 
tions, but it would be very danger- 
ous to peace and safety if the East 
possest Missouri and Iowa and the 
West held Wisconsin and Tennessee. 
Now substitute Russian Poland for 
Missouri and Iowa, East Prussia for 
Wisconsin and Galicia for Tennes- 
see and set the Mississippi to flowing 
northward like the Vistula and we 
have the strategical problem which 
is now worrying the heads of Gen- 
eral von Hindenburg and Grand 
Duke Nicholas. The modern com- 
mander regards the battle as half 
won when he can turn the enemy’s 
flank. For the first three months of 
the war in France the issue hinged 
on which should get around the sea- 
ward end of the long line of battle. 
But in the eastern theater each side 
had the other outflanked by two hun- 
dred miles before their troops had 
stepped off their own soil. The map 
shows Russian Poland like the prow 
of some great steamship pushing 
westward into the Austro-German 
sea. Or, to change the simile and the 
point of view, East Prussia and Ga- 


licia extend eastward like two gigan-. 


tic arms to grasp Russian Poland. 

Distances have been scaled down 
by modern methods of transporta- 
tion so that this terrain of one hun- 
dred thousand square miles:may be 
regarded as one great battlefield 
where every part is affected by what 
goes on anywhere in it. In August 
the Russians moved westward in 
East Prussia; they also moved west- 
ward in Galicia. When they were 
driven out of East Prussia in Sep- 
tember the way was open for the 
Germans to advance upon Warsaw 
and the Austrians were able to move 
eastward and relieve the siege of 
Przemysl. When early in November 
the Russians drove the Germans out 
of Poland they again invaded East 
Prussia and advanced in Galicia al- 
most to the gates of Cracow. Now we 
see the Germans in Poland approach- 
ing Warsaw for the second time and 
simultaneously the Russians before 
Cracow have retired. The object of 
each commander is to keep his line- 
up as straight as possible, for off- 
side play is severely penalized in this 
game of war. = 

The rapidity of these movements 
shows how thoroly both Sides had 
prepared for the present war. The 
German railroad system, being in the 
hands of the Prussian Government, 
has been developed with special ref- 
erence to quick mobilization on both 
frontiers. A belt line of railroads 
runs all the way along the Russian 
border and about ten miles on the 
German side of it. On the Russian 
side there are no such conveniences 
for moving troops along the frontier. 
The four railroads of Poland simply 
run to Warsaw with cross connec- 
tions only at Lodz, Lowicz and Skier- 
niewice, which accounts for the hard- 
fought battles at these points. But 
this weakness in the Russian rail- 
road system has been realized and 
as far as possible remedied. The last 
big loan made by France to her 
Slavic ally before the war carried 
with it the express stipulation that 
it should be used in part for the im- 
provement of the railroad system of 
Poland so as to facilitate the attack 
on Germany. The strategic lines in 
this field were increased from six to 
eight, of which six were double 
tracked. These improvements en- 
abled the Russians to mobilize com- 
pletely within two weeks instead of 
the month which it was thought they 
might require, consequently the Ger- 
mans had not time to get to Paris 
before they had to withdraw troops 
from France to meet the Russian in- 
vasion of East Prussia. 
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The above map shows the principal movements of the contending armies on the Russian frontier during the last five months. The 
arrow heads, black for the Russian and white for the Austro-German troops, indicate the direction of the movement and the farthest 
point attained. The date given is the day on which the advance was checked, altho this cannot be definitely determined from the 
meager and conflicting accounts appearing in the press. The double: line in the middle shows approximately the positions of the 
opposing forces during the last week in December. The fortified cities are represented by stars, the large stars standing for 
fortresses of the first class. It will be seen that all of the fighting so far has taken place between the fortified lines of defense 
which on the Russian side consists of the chain of forts along the Niemen, Narew and Vistula rivers from Kovno on the north to 
Ivangorod on the south. The German and Austrian fortresses form one great curve from Kénigsberg and Danzig on the Baltic by 
Thorn, Posen and Breslau around to Cracow and Przemysl in Galicia. The Russians began the war the first week in August 
by the simultaneous invasion of East Prussia and Galicia from the eastern frontier. In both fields they were successful. The weak 
German force left to guard East Prussia was driven back and the Russians reached Kénigsberg and Thorn. In Galicia they inflicted 
a terrible defeat on the Austrian army, captured Lemberg and besieged Przemysl. The Austrian army which had advanced north- 
ward into Poland during August on both sides of the Vistula thus found itself surrounded on three sides and narrowly escaped 
destruction by a precipitate retreat. During the last week in August the tide turned and General von Hindenburg drove the 
Russians out of East Poland and as far back as their line of defense on the Niemen. Here he was checked and next made a 
drive into the heart of Poland, but he was defeated and forced back to the German frontier. Quickly gathering his forces together 

he again advanced up the Vistula from Thorn and has now succeeded in coming within thirty miles of Warsaw 
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ORK is the highway to 
happiness. There are other 
ways — health, wealth, 


pleasure, fame, friendship. But these 
are only byways; work is the high- 
way. The one sure way to be happy 
is to learn to be happy in your work. 

Now, two people may walk the 
same road, yet one find joy and the 
other find wo. A restless urchin, bent 
on raising trouble, scuffs up the dust 
of a country lane on a June morn- 
ing; while a grown philosopher 
treads the shady path alongside, 
breathing in the fragrance of the 
meadow blooms, and refreshing his 
soul with a clean vision of the sun- 
swept horizon hills. 

On the great thorofare of human 
work there are clouds of dust; where 
there should be the fine play of well- 
groomed muscle, the earnest gaze of 
well-directed mind, the deep breath 
of wholesome inspiration, the fra- 
grant sense of congenial surround- 
ings, the buoyant step of a moun- 
tain-high purpose. We have robbed 
work of the romance with which the 
Creator endowed the tilling of the 
first acre, the building of the first 
home. And to restore and maintain 
this energizing spirit of hope, joy 
and pride in the worker is the first 
and fundamental task of the effi- 
ciency expert. Your machine is 
second—your. man is first. 

A good business psychologist, en- 
tering the usual store, office or fac- 
tory, chokes. He finds the air filled 
with clouds of moral dust—the dust 
of complaint, the specks of error, the 
sand of friction and dissension, the 
germs of envy, jealousy, greed, in- 
difference. And to clear the mental 
machinery of employer and employ- 
ees from this whirling volume of 
psychic debris is the duty of 
supreme necessity and supreme dif- 
ficulty. 

I am not talking theory—I am 
talking science. There are no costly, 
needless’ labor troubles — such as 
strikes and anarchistic rebellions—- 
among the employees of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Why? Be- 
cause this company, the largest in 
the world, has fixed in the minds and 
hearts of the workers the right kind 
of feeling toward the proprietor, 
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toward the business, toward the 
future of the worker in relation to 
the business. The first essential in 
efficient work is good feeling; and 
lots of it. 

I do not mean sentimentality, or 
effusiveness, or lax discipline. I mean 
just fine team work, based on mutual 
understanding, sympathy, confidence, 
purpose, codperation of employer and 
employee. 

Here is a case in point, showing 
how feeling underlies efficiency. A 
business man had a clerk who was 
jealous, suspicious, fault - finding, 
rough, and so “temperamental” that 
he couldn’t stay on the same job 
more than half an hour. The em- 
ployer went to a business psycholo- 
gist, who advised thus: “Plan some 
day to have this clerk remain when 
the others have gone, without their 
knowing why he stays. Then take 
him into your confidence. Tell him 
some of your aims and a few of your 
difficulties. Show him how his loy- 
alty, cheerfulness, enthusiasm, stead- 
fastness, will help you and him and 
the business. Make him see you need 
his support, give him some special 
duty or responsibility, and let him 
report occasionally to you in person. 
Demonstrate to him how his work 
should be done—then assure him of 
larger work ahead. In short, treat 
him not as a slave in a treadmill, 
but as a younger brother.” 

The employer took the advice. In 
a few years this clerk became the 
most efficient worker in the place, a 
model of courtesy and cheer, a plow- 
horse for endurance, and the presi- 
dent’s mainstay along various lines. 
The lazy or unruly employee makes 
the best worker, when you touch the 
right spring. 

I emphasize this matter first, be- 
cause it is most vital. We have now 
abroad a young army of efficiency 
engineers; who will set your desk 
near your base of supplies and 
arrange your tools to conserve your 
motions; who will teach your office 
boy how to fold circulars in one 
move instead of three; who will buy 
your materials with economy and 
dispatch; who will audit your books 
and save your postage stamps and 
do other laudable things. But the 


real expert is the rare one who will 
first show you how to handle your 
men—how to create in them loyalty, 
confidence, ambition, tact, initiative, 
will power, endurance, concentration. 
This is the vital issue. 





Now let us be as cold as steel—as 
emotionless in method as we are ex- 
alted in purpose. A man who jokes 
or jollies or dreams or dawdles or 
grows angry in the office is no man, 
but a mollusk. If a clerk makes a 
mistake and the “boss” yells at him, 
the boss is more inefficient than the 
clerk. If your competitor calls you a 
liar, and you get mad and call him a 
liar, you are also a fool—besides be- 
ing probably a liar for calling him a 
liar when he calls you:a liar. If your 
debtor won’t pay, and you brand him 
a thief, you lose both your money 
and his trade. If your typist (doing 
her best with your mangled dicta- 
tion) seems slow, and you tell her 
she is slow, you aggravate her slow- 
ness. In short, to lose control of one’s 
emotions during business hours 
means, in the long run, to lose dol- 
lars and cents. 

Be earnest, but be calm, no matter 
what happens. I have seen a man 
learn to treble his day’s work by 
systematically shutting out all feel- 
ing during office hours. What 
fatigues and annoys us is not our 
work, but the mental friction, nerv- 
ous strain, muscular tension, emo- 
tional wear-and-tear, which we allow 
to accompany our work. A real man 
is always a machine while on the job 
—and never a machine at any other 
time. Recipe for Efficiency: Be a 
plodder by day and a poet by night. 
Do your planning, your dreaming, 
your resolving, when silence and soli- 
tude open the mind for great 
thoughts and purposes; then appear 
to the world just an ordinary busi- 
ness man, with nothing unique about 
you to rouse the neighbors’ suspi- 
cions. 

Now for some practical methods— 
which would apply to any ambitious 
man or woman, from the President 
of the United States to the lady who 
scrubs his floor. 

Such a plan is wofully needed. 
When we begin to be civilized, in a 





























EFFICIENCY WORK 


(FOR AN AVERAGE OFFICE-BOY IN A SMALL CONCERN) 


SCHEME 





1. REGULAR 
Daily duties for employer 





- Open office 
Sweep, dust, ventilate 
Sharpen pencils 
Fill ink-wells 
Sort mail 
Prepare memoranda 
Take special orders from the chief 
Keep hands .and clothes clean 
Arrange desk for leaving 
Close office 





Number Efficiency Marks 
Actual 


2. OCCASIONAL 


Jobs irregular in time 


8. PROFESSIONAL 
Opportunities for self-advancement 





Run errands 

Answer telephone 

Help other clerks 

Announce visitors 

Operate mimeograph 

Seal and stamp letters 
Fold circulars 

Tie parcels 

Serve as general handy man 


Decide on ultimate position in firm 

Go after it 

Study trade-papers and library books 

Watch methods of “man higher up” 

Ask questions freely 

Work overtime 

Learn to eat for energy 

Go to night-school 

Try to please customers 

Make all employees like you 

Look as tho you enjoyed work 

Learn something new about the busi- 
ness8 every day 





Number Efficiency Marks 


Number Efficiency Marks 

















which will warrant you in filling in 








Ideal Actual Ideal Actual Ideal 
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INSTRUCTIONS. Let B= best possible method of work, Q-= quickest, E=easiest. Make out three-column 


list of your own, corresponding to office-boy’s; put initial B, Q or E on margin of each task for which you know you are 
using the best, quickest, éasiest methods, then count your B, Q and E totals, and compare actual number with ideal, 
which would be of course three initials for each task. Don’t mark down B, Q or E unless some authority has told you 
the method you employ is best, quickest, easiest. You can’t judge your own method—an expert must do it. 

_ Having found which items remain to be checked with efficiency marks, how are you going to secure the efficiency 


the vacant spaces? 


Copyright, 1914, by Edward Earle Purinton 














thousand years or so, we shall look 
back and say pityingly of the fossil 
remains of the twentieth century: 
“The remarkable thing about these 
barbarian tribes was that they never 
really learned how to work. Conse- 
quently, their strange communities 
were infested with paupers, crim- 
inals, tramps, billionaires, policemen, 
reformers, and other abnormal crea- 
tures developed thru industrial igno- 
rance.” 

Knowing how to work is knowing 
how to do and be everything worth 
while. For a national scheme of pro- 
ductive, satisfying labor would in- 
clude a science of health, a science of 
education, a science of eugenics, a 
science of economics, a science of 
finance, a science of commerce, a 
science of service, a science of peace, 
a science of religion. We are begin- 
ning to apprehend the truth about 
labor. A New York high school 
teaches girls how to sew and cook 
and sweep and care for baby; a 
branch of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association offers vocational 
training; a church has opened an 
employment bureau; a chain of do- 
mestic science clubs tells women how 
to conduct a household; in a few 
cities colleges are uniting with fac- 
tories, te give students real shop 


in 
this. 


work while studying theories 
books. Praise be, for all 

The application? Here it is. 

Our first move toward industrial 
efficiency is to classify the duties, 
responsibilities and opportunities in 
our day’s work. Take a large sheet 
of paper and rule off three columns. 
In the first column write down each 
thing you are expected to do, as your 
business every day. In the second 
column write down the occasional, 
special duties of your position, that 
are essential but irregular in time. 
Before approaching the last column 
it will be necessary to think deeply. 
For in this column should be listed 
all the means of improvement, ad- 
vancement—such as reading, think- 
ing, watching, planning, doing for 
yourself. This threefold efficiency 
scheme raised Lincoln from his cabin 
to the White House. It will help any 
man to grow. 

Take the office boy, for example. 
We have most of us been thru the 
office boy stage, therefore can apply 
his case to our own—the principles 
being the same. His chart merely 
illustrates our method. 

I am fully aware that an office boy 
who could indite and utilize the fore- 
going Scheme would be not an office 
boy, but a combination of Solomon, 


Darwin, Cesar and Christopher Co- 
lumbus. However, so many readers 
of these articles have asked for 
something to do for larger efficiency, 
that we can risk the strain on the 
hypothetical office boy. 

It is important that the best, 
quickest and easiest methods of 
work be discovered and applied in 
the order here given. The best 
method will please your patron, 
client or customer; the quickest 
method will please your employer; 
the easiest method will please you. 
Do not try to please yourself first. 
The royal carriage to Achievement 
runs on Thoroness Avenue. I pity 
the man who has never learned the 
fun of*doing things right. Irksome- 
ness is shirksomeness. 

The average worker wastes half 
his time and energy on trifles: partly 
because he has never classified and 
apportioned his daily duties; partly 
because he has never been taught his 
own possibilities for great things, 
never learned to find or make oppor- 
tunities. The purpose in the Scheme 
is to make us do small things better 
—then have strength and leisure for 
great things. 

The advantages of the Efficiency 
Work Scheme will not appear all at 
once. But if you prepare and follow 
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out the Scheme, you will note the 
benefits arising gradually. May we 
suggest how to proceed? 

Column One. You know what you 
must accomplish every day, to sat- 
isfy the demands of your position. 
But to make sure, go to your em- 
ployer, foreman or department chief 
and say to him: “Mr. Purinton tells 
me I can improve the quality and 
quantity of my work. May I investi- 
gate the subject and have you any 
advice to give?” If your chief comes 
to—having fainted with surprise— 
he will doubtless be glad to help you 
make out the list of regular daily 
activities and responsibilities. When 
Column One is finished, put the 
items on your morning schedule and 
all your strength into carrying them 
out early in the day, so as to leave an 
hour or two for self-improvement in 
the afternoon. 

Column Two. In addition to the 
special odd jobs that fall to most of 
us, for which time must be allowed, 
there are little services to perform 
in easing up the toil of our asso- 
ciates who have not learned efficiency 
methods. Not only must the man of 
destiny be so eager for his own work 
that a team of wild horses couldn’t 
hold him back—he must enjoy help- 
ing the business by lifting along his 
weaker brother. So put in your list 
of irregular duties—and believe me, 
this is most irregular—the duty and 
pleasure of looking around the place 
for extra jobs, to relieve your neigh- 
bor and improve the output of daily 
cheer. So far as possible, get the 
entire list of Columns One and Two 
in your mind—better on paper, to 


check off—the very first thing each 
morning. Such a habit clears and 
strengthens the mind, quickens the 
muscles and calms the nerves. We 
are vexed not with the care of toil, 
but with its chaos, 

Column Three. The value of a po- 
sition is not in its possession, but in 
its preparation. Only as it trains you 
for larger responsibility is it worth 
having. How is your work replete 
with opportunity? This may be made 
a fascinating study, and the most 
profitable in the world. When I fin- 
ished college I could do but one thing 
to earn a living—and that one thing 
my health forbade! I spent a year 
investigating the science of indus- 
trial opportunity—and from that 
year to this, at least nine doors to 
professional advancement have stood 
wide open, all at the same time! 
Learn how your position may guar- 
antee your promotion—and list the 
open doors in Column Three. 

Now for the B, Q and E part of 
your Scheme. How are you to know 
the best, quickest and easiest meth- 
ods? How secure the tools, imple- 
ments and devices for economy of 
labor, time and money? 

First. Go to your local newspaper 
office and ask to consult a copy of an 
American Newspaper Annual and 
Directory. Under the “Index to Class 
and Trade Publications” you should 
find your own business or profession. 
Turn to the list of magazines cover- 
ing your field; send for a sample 
copy of those having largest circula- 
tion (enclosing say fifteen cents for 
each) ; take an evening or a Satur- 
day off and go over the advertising 


pages, checking all items that ap- 
peal; write to the advertisers—then 
ponder the results. I know cases 
where ideas thus gained, entirely 
apart from sales, have revolutionized 
a business. You can be morally sure 
that somebody, somewhere, some- 
how, is doing your kind of work 
better than you are. Locate him in 
the editorial or advertising pages of 
your trade journal. 

Second. Look up the libraries near 
you for books along the same line. 
There are circulating libraries which 
loan books on vital themes for a 
nominal sum. Get in touch. 

Third. Form the habit of doing at 
least one of the exercises to be given 
in each article of this series—and 
resolve not to read the articles till 
you have an hour’s leisure to work 
out the chart or test or table. The 
articles to follow, covering food and 
drink and dress and play and thought 
and cash and home, all bear directly 
on “Work and Efficiency.” Each will 
suggest something for you to do— 
not merely a line of thought to look 
at and forget. Learn to read these 
articles with a notebook and pencil 
at hand, to make your own observa- 
tions and plans while you read, then 
to act forthwith on such ideas as ap- 
peal to you. If you do this, a year 
from now you will be a different 
person. 

The day is coming when the labor 
of man’s body, the light of his mind, 
and the love of his heart, will be 
scientifically merged to make of his 
work a series of masterpieces, When 
that day comes, man will be efficient. 

New York City 
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Count o’er your brood, oh ye Mothers of Many— 
One—two—and three—God! How they are dear! 

Which will ye spare, then? All? Or not any? 
One—two—and three—to the bullet and spear? 


Why, foolish women! Get ye to your prayings— 
Faster yet breed ye and bring to the birth! 
Glut your fond hearts in their laughters and play- 


OH MOTHERS OF MANY 
BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


Splendidly rear them to fatten the earth! 

Strain ye your breasts Godward—Oh Mothers of 

Is’t not for this ye plight ye to your matings? Many—., 
Only for this that ye give yourselves, then? 

Month unto month, that ye live the long waitings, 
Bitter of travail to mother ye men? 


Oh, count o’er your brood then, ye Mothers of Many— 
One—two—and three—God! How they are dear! 

Which will ye spare, then? All? Or not any? 
One—two—and three—to the bullet and spear? 


One—two—and three—God! How they are precious! 
These that ye once went road-mate for with death! 
Babes that ye suckled—God! How they are precious— 
Flesh of your flesh and live breath of your breath! 


One—two—and three—not for this then ye bare them? 
Not for the wastage of bullet and sword? 

Not to make fallow the fields can ye share them? 
Not to heap high up a king’s ravish-hoard? 


Siretch ye your clamorous arms that He see; 
Of them ye travailed for not any—not any— 
Can ye spare from your count unto war’s butchery! 
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FROM WARSAW TO SCARBOROUGH 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
A ZEPPELIN OVER WARSAW 
To the east of the battle line in Poland the air scouts push forward to map out the way for a further advance of the Kaiser's invading 
army, already within thirty miles of the Polish capital 
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A SEASHORE RESORT RAIDED BY THE GERMANS 


Scarborough, which shared the bombardment of the daring German squadron. This excursion is a revival of an obsolete form of war- 
fare, in sharp contrast with the ultra-modern Zeppelin expedition pictured above 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE GUNS 


REITSCHKE has been more neg- 
lected by English readers than 
—almost any other German his- 
torian of equal importance in his 
own country. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether, if the present war had not 
come, his writings would ever have 
been translated, because Treitschke’s 
historical writings are chiefly nota- 
ble for their point of view, and his point 
of view already seems absurd in west- 
ern Europe and in America. But now 
that Germany has gone to war, those 
who inspired the propaganda of Pan- 
Germanism have acquired new impor- 
tance in the eyes of the British and 
the American public, and there is a de- 
mand for translations of their impor- 
tant works. We have heard much of 
Treitschke’s disciple, Bernhardi, and at 
last we have in English some brief se- 
lections from Treitschke’s lectures on 
Politics. 

Treitschke was a man of strange con- 
tradictions. Of Bohemian ancestry, born 
in Saxony and trained in Liberalism, he 
lived to become a champion of German 
expansion, Prussian domination and 
an autocratic monarchy. His personal 
life was that of the best type of Ger- 
man Gelehrter, simple, unselfish, single- 
minded and sincere. But, like Nieiz- 
sche and many other cloistered profes- 
sors, he atoned for the unimpeachable 
tameness of his daily existence by cul- 
tivating a worship of violence and un- 
scrupulousness in his speeches and 
writings which few actual warriors 
or statesmen would approve. His opin- 
ions were so extreme that they would 
only be weakened by paraphrase, and 
can best be stated in his own words: 

Without overrating itself a people does 
not arrive at knowledge of itself at all. 
The Germans are always in danger of los- 
ing their nationality, because they have 
too little of this solid pride. 

A state cannot possibly bind its will for 
the future in respect to another state. The 
state has no higher judge above it, and 
will therefore conclude all its treaties with 
that silent reservation. 

If we look closer, it is manifest that, if 
the state is power, it is only the state that 
is really Fey that corresponds to 
our idea. Hence the undoubted ludicrous- 
ness that lies in the nature of a small 
state. 

One must say in the most decided man- 
ner: “War is the only remedy for ailing 
nations.” The moment the state calls: “My. 
self and my existence are now at stake!” 
social self-seeking must fall back and every 
party hate be silent. The individual must 
forget his own ego and feel himself a mem- 
ber of the whole; he must recognize what a 
nothing his life is in comparison with the 
general welfare. In that very point lies the 
loftiness of war, that the small man dis- 
appears entirely before the great thought 
of the state. ... . However, it is not worth 
the trouble to discuss this matter further ; 
the living God will see to it that war con- 
stantly returns as a dreadful medicine for 
the human race. 

We must declare that of all political sins 
that of weakness is the most reprehensible 
and the most contemptible; it is in politics 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. 


The consequences of the last half-century 
have been terrible; in it England has first 
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conquered the world. The Continent, in 
continual unrest, had no time to turn its 
eyes across the sea, where England seized 
upon everything. The Germans have been 
obliged to miss this and to sleep thru it, 
because they had so much to do with their 
neighbors and with their own internal 
struggles. Without any doubt whatever a 
great colonial development is a fortunate 
thing for a nation. And that is where the 
short-sightedness of our opponents of col- 
onies at the present day comes in, that they 
do not understand this. Yet the whole posi- 
tion of Germany _— upon how many 
millions of people will speak German in 
the future. 
Treitschke, His Life and His Work, 
gives a translation of only a few of 
his essays, but is well worth reading 
because with them is translated a very 
confidential and chatty memoir of the 
historian by Adolf Hausrath, for some 
time his secretary. From the random 
anecdotes of the biographer and the 
table-talk of Treitschke himself, there 
is painted, not unskilfully, a very sym- 
pathetic portrait. We are forced to ad- 
mire the passionate sincerity of the 
man, his high standard of personal con- 
duct, and the stoicism with which he 
endured his almost lifelong affliction of 
deafness, as much as we wonder at his 
giving the Prussian state-system that 
whole-hearted reverence which few 
men have ever given their religion. He 
must be classed among the saints as 
well as among the prophets of militar- 
istic imperialism. 
Treitschke, Selections from Lectures 
on Politics, by Heinrich von Treit- 
schke, translated by A. L. Gowans. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
75 cents. 
Treitschke, His Life and His Work, 


by Adolf Havusrath. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


A PLEA FOR PROGRESSIVISM 


Progressive Democracy, by Mr. Her- 
bert Croly, is at once an analysis of the 
political history of the decade which has 
elapsed since the death of Mark Hanna, 
a period which has seen more change 
both in the law and the attitude of the 
nation to law than the forty years 
which preceded it, and a defense of the 
progressive movement comparable to 
the exposition of modern conservatism 
in President Butler’s Why Should We 
Change Our Form of Government? 
Of course when we speak of modern 
conservatism we should be careful to 
emphasize the “modern” as well as the 
“conservatism,” for, as the author says: 

A political leader who in 1904 would 
have dared go so far in economic regula- 
tion, social reform and political reorgan- 
ization as Nicholas Murray Butler and 
Flihu Root are now prepared to go, would 
have been considered by Mark Hanna as a 
very dangerous man. 

But Mr. Croly believes that the time 
has come to abolish all rigid constitu- 
tions and relegate our representative 
machinery to the performance of minor 
duties, trusting everything to the di- 
rect expression of the popular will. Un- 
like many radical critics of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, however, 
he values highly the service it has per- 
formed in the past; “as things actually 


fell out, the undemocratic Constitution 
contributed as much to democratic ful- 
filment as did any consciously demo- 
cratic element in the political system.” 

The author does not, in speaking of 
progressivism, refer solely to the Na- 
tional Progressive Party, but to the 
radical movements in the older parties 
as well. On the one hand he regards 
the Democratic Party as the product of 
frontier individualism (a word he uses 
invidiously), excessively devoted to the 
ideal of an unchangeable Constitution, 
and misled by an impossible dream of 
equal rights. The Republicans, he says, 
adopted the opposite policy of “special 
privileges for all,” a rule far less in 
contradiction with the institution of 
private property and promising much 
more useful results, but they failed to 
insure the participation of the whole of 
society in the distribution of these arti- 
ficial favors. 

When Mr. Croly generalizes about so- 
ciety and the individual and draws fine 
distinctions between the community and 
the democratic electorate or between 
equal rights and an equal distribution 
of privilege, he is not seldom hard to 
follow and occasionally not worth fol- 
lowing. But when he leaves metaphysics 
to treat of concrete reforms, the reader 
will often come across a page as vig- 
orous, incisive and altogether delightful 
as this arraignment of the conservative 
legalists: 

They object to direct legislation, because 
of its tendency to weaken the responsibility 
of the legislative body. As if in the past 
they had not exhausted their ingenuity in 
devising expedients to check legislatures in 
the exercize of their specific legislative 
functions! ‘They object to the recall of 
elective officials, because they fear that the 
threat of the recall will deprive governors 
or judges of that independence which is so 
necessary for the conscientious performance 
of administrative duties. As if the system, 
for which they as a class are largely re- 
sponsible, did not convert the judges, to 
whom was confided the actual administra- 
tion of the civil and the criminal law, into 
perpetual suspects, who were regularly 
charged by counsel with dereliction and 
found guilty by a higher court! As if ex- 
ecutive officials ever had any real inde- 
pendence under a legalistic mechanism of 
government which deprived them of every 
shred of discretion! Is it not somewhat late 
in the day for American legal conserva- 
tives to awaken to the value of government 
by men as a necessary supplement to gov- 
ernment by law? 

By assuming the editorship of The 
New Republic Mr. Croly has an oppor- 
tunity to inculcate week by week the 
lessons of his books, Progressive De- 
mocracy and The Promise of American 
Life. 

svogresive Democracy, by Herbert 
Croly. New York: Macmillan Co. $2. 


FRANCE’S REGENERATION 


If it is indeed true that eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of liberty France 
must be as well-governed as any na- 
tion. After trying half a dozen republi- 
can constitutions, two or three types of 
monarchy, and twice being an empire, 
any nation but France would have ac- 
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Totally New WINTON 








AT A NEW PRICE—$2285 


Excelling quality—never before produced except in the biggest and most costly cars— 
is now, for the first time, obtainable in a car “not quite so big” —and at a price hitherto 
impossible:—the New-Size Winton Six, at $2285. 


This car gives you everything that makes an automobile high-grade, good to look at, 
delightful to use, and creditable to own—even to that final note of quality, your own 


personally selected color scheme. 


HERE ARE SOME OF ITS MAJOR FEATURES: 


Motor—Famous_ - Winton 
Bore, 3% inches. 
completely housed. 

Wueet Base—128 inches, eight inches shorter than the 
Model 21 Winton Six. 

Exectric Features—Bijur starting and lighting. 
ignition. 

CLutcH.—Five-pair dry-plate. 

TRANSMISSION—Selective sliding gears: four speeds ahead 
and one reverse. Direct on third. 

STEERING—Left drive, with center control. 

Sprincs—Chrome vanadium. Semi-elliptical front. Three- 


quarter elliptical rear. Rear springs underslung. Dann 
oil-cushionized inserts in all springs. 


WHEELS—Wood or wire at purchaser’s option. 

Tikes AND Rims—36x4%4 inch tires on all wheels. 
skid rear tires. Firestone demountable rims. 

EguipMENt—One-man top, silk mohair. Jiffy curtains. 
Power-driven tire pump. Plate-glass wind shield; both 


L-head motor. 
Unit power plant, 


Six-Cylinder 
Stroke, 5% inches. 


Bosch 


Non- 


sections adjustable; upper for rain vision, lower for ven- 
tilation. Warner speedometer. Clock. Klaxon horn. 

Bopy—The American Beauty type, a creation that makes 
this a genuine pleasure car. Especially graceful in de- 
sign, and the last word in comfort. Divided front seats 
without extra charge, if you desire them. Spacious doors 
on concealed hinges. Finest of coach leather. Informa- 
tion upon request about roadster, coupe, limousine, and 
other bodies. 


CoLtors—To avoid the monotony of cars that lack distinc- 
tion and individuality, we permit the widest range of 
color schemes‘on this car. Each buyer may have his car 
finished to suit his individual taste. Metal parts trimmed 
in nickel. 


Service—Buyers of this car will be entitled to the same 
thoro gratuitous service that is extended to buyers of 
the Model 21 Winton Six. That means continuous sat- 
isfaction. 


Price—This car, which we term the Model 21A, sells at 
$2285, f.o.b. Cleveland. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The Winton Motor Car Company, 133 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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cepted its present parliamentary re- 
gime with resignation if not with full 
satisfaction. Yet we have a numerous 


and influential school of French writers, . 


by no means sentimentally attached 
either to the Bourbon dynasty or to the 
Napoleonic legend, who wish-again to 
tear the fleur-de-lys from the ground 
and replant its roots in better soil. 
Ernest Dimnet, in France Herself 
Again, has drawn up a general indict- 
ment against the whole structure of the 
third republic, which he scores on the 
ground of literary decadence, Malthus- 
ianism, anti-Clericalism, ‘““Dreyfusism” 
and inglorious pacifism. The Govern- 
ment is in the worst case of all, being 
honeycombed by inefficiency and mind- 
less opportunism. 

For such deep-seated evils, supposing 
them all to be evils, we should expect 
Mr. Dimnet to prescribe a very radical 
cure. But he advises nothing except the 
familiar nostrum of a change in the 
national constitution. He does not even 
insist upon a monarchy, altho he can- 
vasses in some detail the possible suc- 
cess of a coup d’état, but is quite con- 
tent with any change which will make 
the executive independent of the legis- 
lative and the President of the republic 
as strong as a Prime Minister, instead 
of being, as at present, a “hat and not 
a head.” This would restore “authority” 
in France, which would mean vigorous 
national self-assertion and an aggres- 
sive patriotism which would again lift 
the republic to the front rank of world 
powers. Indeed, the author finds much 
of this spirit stirring today, in spite of 
the regrettable weakness of the consti- 
tution, and this is the excuse for the 
optimistic title of a very fault-finding 
work. The book is on the whole well 
written and good tempered, the latter 
quality being rather rare among 
French reactionaries, and gives very 
clearly the views and temper of the 
Right, but it is very hard to see why 
rule by the Chamber of Deputies in 
France should be worse than rule by the 
House of Commons in England, or why 
an author who so greatly admires the 
French people should so profoundly dis- 
trust their political activity. Perhaps 
one would have to be born on the Seine 
to enter completely into the author’s 
point of view. In a final chapter added 
in August, M. Dimnet rejoices over the 
war as likely to sweep away the rad- 
icalism, commercialism and internation- 
alism which he regards as more danger- 
ous to his country than German mili- 
tarism. 


France Herself Again, by Ernest 
Dimnet. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 


SHORT STORIES DICKENSESQUE 


Not since Mr. Leonard Merrick’s 
stories, Whispers About Women, were 
first published in this country has im- 
ported fiction offered the brilliance and 
charm of Barry Pain’s Stories Without 
Tears. Like Mr. Merrick, Pain has had 
to achieve great success in England be- 
fore being introduced to the American 
public. While Kipling was writing his 
The Light That Failed and Barrack 
Room Ballads, Pain was doing his first 
work; like Kipling, he, too, owes his 


discovery to Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who compared him to De Maupassant. 
Barry Pain is another of the modern 
fiction writers who have gone to school 
to Dickens for their methods of observ- 
ation. Beneath the foibles and the satire 
of provincial life one feels instinctively 
the brush-strokes that created the Tod- 
gers and the Pecksniffs, but set down 
with a crispness of expression altogeth- 
er modern. The especial welcome of 
these tales, some comic, some witty, 
others pathetic or tragic, however, is in 
their great simplicity. Ably they refute 
that rising cult which does excessive 
reverence to the “technique” of the 
short story, forgetful of the fact that 
the greatest art lies neither in “situa- 
tions” nor “climax,” but in a luminous 
insight into human character served 
by a sympathetic and painstaking hand. 
Stories Without Tears, by Barry 
Pain. New York: F. A. Stokes Co. 
$1.25. 
A MODERN TROUBADOUR 
Nicholas Vachel (rime with Rachel) 
Lindsay started out to walk thru Kan- 
sas as a penniless poet, selling his songs 
for bread. But when the farmers raced 
after him in automobiles begging him 
to come and work in the fields for three 
dollars a day and big meals, he had 
to send money home to keep his 
pockets empty. His genial sympathy 
with men of all sorts, makes his Ad- 
ventures While Preaching the Gospel 
of Beauty a delightful book. 
Kennerley. $1. 
A BUDGET OF NIGHTMARES 
Algernon Blackwood, the author of 
Pan’s Garden, has again dabbled in the 
uncanny, and his Incredible Adven- 
tures show that he has lost nothing of 
his old-time wizardry. Such stories as 
“The Damned” and “A Descent into 
Egypt” are masterpieces of atmos- 
phere, built up by elaborate descrip- 
tions and the magic of an unusually 
rich_ style. Over-conscious artistry 
blunts somewhat the desired effect and 
the reader becomes more interested in 
the author’s style than in the adven- 
tures. 
Macmillan. $1.35. 
HASTY GLIMPSES OF HISTORY 
Social and economic conditions in 
the United States at the time of the 
signing of the Treaty of Ghent are the 
subject of Gaillard Hunt’s Life in 
America One Hundred Years Ago, 
which has been prepared at the re- 
quest of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred as a part of the intended cele- 
bration of the century of peace. While 
the book shows haste, it gives an idea 
of the state of the country at the time, 
and the preface on the treaty and its 
results should have. wide reading. ~ 
Harper. $1.50. 
NOT FOR SOLDIERS 
Both the martial title and the sug- 
gestive name of the author might lead 
one to expect that Marching Men, by 
Leonidas Robinson, concerns some 
phase of the Great War, but the move- 
ments really portrayed are all in the 
fields of theological activity, where re- 
cent changes have called for new align- 
ments and viewpoints in religious 
work. The volume seeks to bring to the 


attention of preachers new avenues of 
approach to religious training. 
Sherman; French & Co. $1.25. 


PURE ENGLISH AT ITS FONT 

The Story of Beowulf has been often 
translated, and Ernest J. B. Kirtlan 
can hardly claim for his new version 
that it is “modern English prose.” It 
is far from that, for he has sacrificed 
present-day idiom in the attempt to 
parallel the original and avoid non- 
Saxon words. But it is obviously not 
intended for students, and its attrac- 
tive typography and highly archaic 
flavor may result in attracting that un- 
pedantic person, the “General Reader. 

Crowell. $1.50. 
ROSES IN AMERICAN GARDENS 

G. C. Thomas’s Practical Book of 
Outdoor Rose Growing is a compro- 
mise between picture book and hand- 
guide. It has many autochrome plates, 
but its core is a critical list of over 150 
roses, giving the results of the author’s 
experiments with each variety. The 
simpler processes of rose culture are 
plainly described, but the author has 
not attempted to do more than refer 
the reader to detailed handbooks on the 
more delicate operations. 

Lippincott. $4. 
IF SHE NEEDS COUNSEL ; 

The author of A Montessori Mother, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, has written a 
further manual for mothers entitled 
Mothers and Children, which is sensi- 
ble and entertaining. The twentieth 
century mother takes her task pretty 
seriously and she is likely to welcome 
the sane, scientific and readable ad- 
vice of a trained mother. 

Henry Holt. $1.25. 
ALMOST A BROKEN CHALICE 

An air of reverence and a flavor of 
olden-time phraseology are combined to 
make a suitable accompaniment for the 
introduction of biblical and classical 
characters in The Divine Brethren, by 
H. S. Grey. The discourse is a gentle 
fantasy in praise of human love as a 
sacred and holy possession. 

Macmillan. $1.25. 


A CALENDAR FOR CHILDREN 
J. B. Lippincott Company have just 
issued a calendar that will delight the 
children and all those older folk who 
still love the beautiful things of the 
imagination. Twelve pictures from the 
fine illustrated edition of The Stories 
All Children Love series, chosen not 
only for their appeal to the child, but 
also for their value in evoking the 
child’s powers of mind and character. 
Lippincott. 14 cents. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


A handy, useful, low-priced intro- 
duction for beginners in the lore of 
Eastern carpets is The Mystery of the 
Oriental Rug, by Dr. G. Griffin Lewis, 
the author of a larger treatise on the 
subject which has met with consider- 
able success. Dr. Lewis is so filled 
with his subject that he makes it in- 
tensely interesting, and the little book 
contains many pictures, mostly show- 
ing what beautiful rugs can be bought 
today at moderate cost. 

J. B. Lippincott. $1.50. 
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What does the New Year mean to YOU? 


: = Is it to be the same 
— —— old grind of hard 
work, uncongenial 

ARY-1915 employment and 


Supigion reine ey : small pay? 


Is it to be another - 
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Or, will you make it a year of real achieve- 
ment? Will you realize now that the better 
job goes only to the man who has the training, 
and will you take steps now to get the training 
that the better job requires? 


If you really WANT the coming year to count 
for something, let the International Correspond- 


ence Schools help you to make your progress 
SURE and TANGIBLE. 


_» It isthe business of the 
FI. C. S&S. to ratse salaries. 
For 24 years the I. C. S. have 


been training men for success in the kind 












| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 1024 SCRANTON, PA. 









Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X | 








































of work they like best. . Duririg this period, = vs Pm 7 
oo esman 
many thousands of earnest, ambitious men | Electrical Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
° ° . ec. u ee 
of all ages and occupations have obtained Electric Car Running Bren raph Stypewriting 
. » mm. 
better-paying positions in more congenial a epere few. Card Writing [ 
surroundings through a course of LC. S. | Br ding Contractor J Advertising | 
s Designin 
instruction. |] SoncreterConserecton | Commerciataw = | 
- echan. neer utomobile Running 
Let the 1. C.S. help you, too. Join J] [| Mechanica! Pratamen 9 Tescher, ses | 
the army of well-paid men. | Civil Engineer Good English or Every One | 
wrod u tendent — Veeming 
. g umbing & Steam Fitting 
Railway Accounting Sheet Metal Work: | . 
Mark the Coupon || | Sieteex | Ei... 
i ‘“ . | Gas Engines Chemist German } 
The coming year is the most: important 
in your life. Get areal start mow. The | Ponaeaa | 
first essential to success is initiative. Mark | -syemntteenpetion | 
and mail the coupon today. D cuatsinstiteh 
State 4 | 





























A NUMBER OF THINGS 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 

















F I should ever get into the British 
Who’s Who, which requires a specifi- 
cation of one’s recreations, I should be 
obliged to put down mine as “teaching 
physical science to Freshmen in Jour- 
nalism.” It’s more fun than you would 
think. More work, too, for I can’t say 
that they study harder or are quicker 
‘on the up-take than ordinary students. 


But they are more unexpected in their . 


reaction. Lecturing to the class is like 
dropping a reagent into a row of test- 
tubes containing unknowns. Sometimes 
there is a precipitate, sometimes effer- 
vescence, sometimes nothing. The ef- 
fervescence usually takes the form of 
puns and poetry, somewhat to the stu- 
dent’s disadvantage, for metrical phy- 
sics commands no premium since the 
days of Lucretius. But when I look over 
the papers on gravitation I come across 
this thrown in as a sort of lagnappe or 
pourboire: 


Sir Isaac Newton underneath a tree, 

A bunch of facts whose wisdom I can’t see, 
And Dr. Slosson handing out a quiz— 
Yep, wilderness looks pretty good to me! 


The long, long thoughts of adoles- 
cence seem to fall most naturally into 
the meter of the Rubaiyat. In among 
the equations of a notebook I found the 
following from some belated Rosicru- 
cian: 

"Tis all a chemistry of night and day 
Where eae supreme with humans 
ay. 
Ignite within us one great cosmic ray 
That ee us human souls—not living 
clay. 


By what innate perversity of mind 
teachers manage to ask the wrong ques- 
tions is always a source of wonderment 
and grief to the rising generation. This 
emotion found poignant expression in 
these verses written in a quiz-book 
whose pages left, alas, all too much op- 
portunity for such impromptu addenda: 


Sometimes I think that Dr. Slosson hates 


me, 
For all the term he has done naught but 
task me. 
The question that I know—how ’t aggra- 
vates me !—— 
Is aye the one that he will never ask me. 


I tried cutting down the time of the 
quiz to ten minutes, but even that did 
not result in pure prose, for even while 
I was collecting the papers this quat- 
rain is precipitated on the test paper: 
Here is a question I fain would ask, 

The answer you've not yet taught. 


If you give me a naught on this quiz on air 
oes it make me an aeronaut? 


Deploring this dissipation of ener- 
gies so much needed in other directions, 
I determined that if another outbreak 
occurred any measures of retaliation 
short of war would be justified to put 
a stop to the practise. So when these 
lines appeared on the back of a quiz- 
book: 


Doctor, pray give me a “C” 
Or you'll be upbraided, 
For if you grade this a “D” 

I'll feel D-graded 
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I administered the following as an, 


antitoxin: 
You'll get a‘“C” 
In“ chemistry, 
Yet might have done much better ; '. 
But for this curse 
Of writing verse 
You’d have a superior letter. 


But even this awful example did not 
afford relief. Chronic paranomasia is 
doubtless incurable by anything short 
of ten thousand volts. On the final ex- 
amination these verses appeared: 

I can tell you the compounds of sulfur 

Or the reason why diamonds are hard, 


Why oxidized metals are dull for 
I’m a regular chemical bard; 


I can tell you and most precisely 
The complex components of air, 

Or figure out quickly and nicely 
How long bunco jewelry’ll wear. 


Perhaps you’re aghast at my knowledge 
And think I’m of uncommon clay. 

Fret not! I spent two years at college 
And two years in chemistry A. 


(P. S.—Please pardon the frivolity—it siz- 
zled up—like CO,,.) 


It sometimes happens, however, that 
students know better than their in- 
structors how best to employ their 
time to their own advantage. Perhaps 
it is so in this case. The sight of 
F. P. A. drawing $10,000 a year for 
sitting like St. Simeon Stylites on top 
of his Conning Tower Colyum has 
roused their ambitions to occupy a like 
position of conspicuosity and profit, and 
they cannot see that a knowledge of 
science, literature, finance, labor ques- 
tions or foreign affairs offers so bright 
a prospect for a career. 





The Socratic dialog is a chess game 
proceeding by forced moves and lead- 
ing to inevitable checkmate. 


Our entire educational system, primary 
and secondary, collegiate and technical, is 
sick with inconsequential bookishness, and 
school work has become the most inefficient 
of all the organized efforts of men. Yes we 
have our manual training schools and cvl- 
lege courses in shop work. But from the 
absurdity of an Academic Epitome of In- 
dustry may the good Lord deliver us! And 
he will deliver us, never fear, for the law 
of economy is His law, too. The greatest 
educational problem of our time is to make 
use of commercial and industrial establish- 
ments as schools to the extent that they 
are schools. 


Now you might suppose that this is 
the prejudicial tirade of an ignorant 
outsider. Quite the contrary. I abstract 
it from a little package of dynamite 
called Bill’s School and Mine, manufac- 
tured by Prof. W. S. Franklin of Lehigh 
University, who has spent all his life 
teaching in universities and ought to 
know what they are good for—and not 
good for. 





Przemysl I have mastered. It runs 
trippingly off my tongue. Ypres I can 
now pronounce without a gasp and I 
no longer blush to mention the Bug. 


But I do hope they will stop fighting in 
Synowackowysze and move on to some 
easier place. 





It costs $125 in England to call a lady 
“a modern Jezebel.” Such was the fine 
imposed recently?tipon a draper of Kil- 
syth-who in a toast at.a temperance tea 
following the municipal election used 
the following: intemperate language: 

The blackest sight I ever saw was a 
modern Jezebel in a motor-car bringing the 
women voters to. vote for publicans. If 
there is anything this side of hell which is 
worse, I do not know it. 

According to this ruling John Knox 
when he alluded to “*he bloody Jezebel” 
on the English throne in that classic of 
the anti-suffragists, First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the Monstrous Regi- 
men of Women, would have been liable 
to a double fine; $125 for the “Jezebel” 
and nobody knows how much for the 
“b—y,” which only Bernard Shaw may 
employ with impunity. 





A discouraging feature of the suf- 
frage movement is that the majority of 
women favoring it are reluctant to show 
their colors. Yellow is trying to most 
complexions. 





All the cynic’s swans are geese. 





He must be very young or full elderly 
who, on seeing a crocodile approach him, 
does not cross to the other side of the 
street. It was not always so. In times gone 
by it was worth the while of a sober citi- 
zen, walking “with upright hat” about his 
business, to pass a crocodile as near as 
might be.:There was a smiling air, defer- 
ential or roguish about the preacher, a 
frank and pretty way, which set him think- 
ing what good friends and playmates a 
man might find among women, and how 
fortunate his sons or his nephews were to 
have all these delightful women growing up 
to be their friends and playmates. 

Coming across the above in that 
well of English undefiled, the Lon- 
don Times, makes me feel how ig- 
norant I am of the language. I have 
from English novels acquired some sort 
of a conception of what the “flapper” is, 
and I have become acquainted with the 
Backfisch from Fliegende Blatter and 
with the ingenue of the stage. But the 
crocodile, which apparently belongs to 
the same charming genus, I have never 
met on the street or if I did I past her 
or them by unrecognizing. 





As I look about I am struck with the 
wisdom of Providence in giving chil- 
dren to the mothers. instead of to the 
old maids. 





What an awful world this would be 
if people talked as they do in novels 
and acted as they do on the stage. 


You may tread on my corns and be 


forgiven, but see to it that you keep 
off my prejudices. 
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Why Not Live the Thoroughly Successful Life? 


I know that I can easily, quickly and positively prove to you that you 
are only half as alive as you must be to realize the joys and benefits of 
living in full; and that you are only half as well as you should be, half 
as vigorous as you can be, half as ambitious as you may be, and only 
half as well developed as you ought to be. 

The fact is that no matter who you are, whether you are young or old, 
weak or strong, rich or poor, I can prove to you readily by demonstra- 
tion that you are leading an inferior life, anil I want the opportunity to 
show you the way in which you may completely and easily, without in- 
convenience or loss of time, come in possession of new life, vigor, energy, 
development and a higher realization of life, success and happiness. 
Become Superior to Other Men. The Swoboda System can make a 
better human being of you, physically, mentally and -in every way. It 
creates a greater activity of the forces of life which in you are partially 
dormant, thus compelling them to become more alive and positive, 
enabling you to grow and evolutionize to a higher state of perfection. 
The Swoboda System can do more for you than you can imagine. It 
can so vitalize every organ, tissue and cell of your body as to make the 
mere act of living a joy. It can give you an intense, thrilling and 
pulsating nature. It can increase your very life. I not only promise it, 
I guarantee it. 

Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of Life and Pleasure? Are 
you living a full and successful life? Why not always be at your best? 
—thoroughly well, virile, energetic. Why not invest in yourself and 
make the most of your every opportunity? It is easy when you know 
how. The Swoboda System points the way.. It requires no drugs, no 
appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of time, no special bathing; 
there is nothing to worry you. It gives ideal mental and physical 
conditions without inconvenience or trouble. 

The Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution is no experiment. I am 
giving it successfully to pupils all over the world. I have among my 
pupils hundreds of doctors, judges, senators, members of cabinet, ambas- 
sadors, governors, thousands of business and professional men, farmers, 
mechanics and: laborers, and almost an equal number of women—more 
than two hundred thousand people have profited through this system. 
Your Earning Power, your success depend entirely upon your energy, 
health, vitality, memory and will power. Without these, all knowledge 
becomes of small value, for it cannot be put into active use. The 
Swoboda System can make you tireless, improve your memory, inten- 
sify your will power, and make you physically just as you ought to be. 


I promise it. WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


“Can’t describe the satisfaction I feel.’ 
“Worth more than a thousand dollars to me 











Pupils are men on 
women, ranging 
in age from 
14 to 92. 















Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 


“Words cannot explain the new life it im- 
parts both to body and brain.” 
reduced my weight 29 pounds, in- 


“I think your system is wonderful. I 
thought I was in the best of physical health 
before I wrote for your course, but I can 





in increased mental and physical capacity.” “— 


‘I have been enabled by your system to do 
work of mental character previously impossi- 
ble for me.’ 

“TI was very skeptical, now am ,Pleased with 
results; have gained 17 pounds.” 

“The very first lessons began to work 
magic. In my gratitude I am telling my 
ca and complaining friends, ‘Try Swo- 

a. 


creased my chest expansion 5 inches, reduced 
my waist 6 inches.” 

“I cannot recommend your system too 
highly, and without flattery believe that its 
propagation has been of great benefit to the 
health of the country.” 

“My reserve force makes me feel that 
nothing is impossible, my capacity both physi- 
cally and mentally is increasing daily.” 

“] have heard your system highly recom- 
mended for years, but I did not realize the 
effectiveness of it until I tried it. I am glad 
indeed that I am now taking it.” 

‘ i ad system developed me most wonder: 
ully 


MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE. 


now note the greatest improvement even in 
this short time. I cannot recommend your 
system too highly. Do not hesitate to refer 
to me.” 


“You know more about the human body 
than any man with whom I have ever come 
in contact personally or otherwise.” 


“Your diagnosis and explanation of my 
brain trouble was a revelation to me. I have 
had the best phvsicians of my State, but your 
grasp of the human body exceeds anything I 
have ever heard or known. I have read your 
letters to many people, also to my physicians, 
who marvel at them.’ 


It explains th SWOBODA 


SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human body as it has never been 
explained before. It will startle, educate, and enlighten you. 


My book is not a dry treatise on anatomy and physiology. It tells in a highly 
aaa and simple manner just what you have always wanted to know about your- 
self. 


You will cherish this book for having given you the first real understanding of your 
body and mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; it explains 
how you may make use of natural laws for your own advantage. 

My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than 
from a college course. The information which it imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere 
at any price. It shows the unlimited possibilities for you through conscious evolution 
of your cells; it explains my discoveries and what ~_ are doing for men and women. 
Thousands have advanced themselves in every way through a better realization and 
conscious use of the principles which I have discovered and which I disclose in my 
pane on explains the DANGERS OF EXERCISE and of EXCESSIVE DEEP 


ou could obtain 






No woman 


mgs Unless you already know all about the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS 

ht op ten EVOLUTION for men and women, you should lose no time in securing my free book. 
i It will give you information which you will value, because it will open new avenues 

bon Ay through which you may become successful in satisfying your most intense desires. 

h th I offer my System on a basis which makes it impossible for you to lose a single 

di oe , penny. My guarantee is startling, specific, positive and fraud-proof. 

personal Wr'te for my FREE BOOK and full particulars to-day before it slips your 

mail mind. Make up your mind to at least learn the facts concerning the 

justructions SWOBODA SYSTEM ¢ OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION for men and women. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1242 Aeolian Hall, New York City, N. Y. 





























THE MARKET PLAC 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 

















RELIEF FOR THE RAILROADS 


TEXT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION’S DECISION 
IN THE REOPENED RATE CASE 


T is not necessary to make any ex- 

tended summary of the conclusions 

contained in the commission’s orig- 
inal report. Among other things, it 
found that— 

In view of a tendency toward 4 di- 
minishing net operating income, as 
shown by the facts described, we are 
of opinion that the net operating in- 
come of the railroads in official classi- 
fication territory, taken as a whole, is 
smaller than is demanded in the inter- 
ests of both the general public and the 
railroads, and it is our duty and our 
purpose to aid, so far as we legally 
may, in the solution of the problem as 
to the course that the carriers may pur- 
sue to meet the situation. ... 

The carriers offered further evidence 
of their financial condition during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, includ- 
ing returns for that year completed by 
addition of the revenue and expendi- 
ture account for the month of June 
and the capital investment account for 
the year.... 

These figures serve to emphasize our 
previous finding of the need of carriers 
in official classification territory, taken 
as a whole, for increased net revenue. 

For the fiscal year just ended the 
net operating revenues as shown by the 
carriers are lower than was estimated 
or anticipated when the original report 
was issued... . 

From whatever comparative stand- 
point viewed, the net operating reve- 
nues of the last fiscal year must be 
regarded as unduly low. Operating 
costs and operating revenues fail to 
show the tendency to such concomi- 
tant variation as should prevail in the 
transportation industry. While the 
gross revenue in that year declined 
only about 3.4 per cent, the net reve- 
nue shrank approximately 17.7 per cent 
as against the previous fiscal year. 
The indication is that some important 
items of cost have become relatively in- 
elastic, and that a fall in gross revenue 
leaves an increasingly narrow margin 
of net revenue. ... 

It was urged on behalf of the car- 
riers and the investment bankers who 
appeared at the hearing that the war 
in Europe has created a condition 
which renders the diminution of the 
carriers’ net income a menace to the 
prosperity of the country; that the war 
has piaced an added strain upon the 
credit of carriers; that rates of inter- 
est will rise; that a large volume of 
railroad securities is held abroad; that 
the denial of the increase in freight 
rates would, in view of the diminished 
net income, be followed by a dumping 
of foreign securities upon the Ameri- 
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can markets; that our markets would 
not be able to absorb these securities, 
at least, without great fall in prices; 
that disaster would result not only to 
our railroads but to insurance, banking 
and industrial concerns, and that for 
these and other reasons, extending far 
beyond the direct needs of the carriers 
themselves, we should now allow the 
proposed increase in rates. 

With some of these considerations 
we have, as a commission, nothing to 
do. Our powers and functions are 
those, and only those, conferred by 
Congress, as was said in Advances in 
Rates, Western Case, 20 I. C. C., 307, 
at page 317: 

We must not regard too seriously, how- 
ever, the effort of railroad counsel to es- 
tablish this commission in loco parentis 
toward the railroads. We must be con- 
scious in our consideration of these rate 
questions of their effect upon the policy of 
the railroads and ultimately upon the wel- 
fare of the state. This country cannot 
afford to have poor railroads, insufficiently 
equipped, unsubstantially built, carelessly 
operated. We need the best of service. 
‘ . Nevertheless, it is likewise to be 
remembered that the Government has not 
undertaken to become the directing mind 
in railroad management. We are not the 
managers of the railroads, and no matter 
what the revenue they may receive there 
can be no control placed by us upon its 
expenditure, no improvements directed, nd 
economies enforced. 

The conflict in Europe will doubtless 
create an unusual demand upon the 
world’s loan fund of free capital, and 
may be expected to check the flow of 
foreign investment funds to American 
railroads. It appears that our railroads 
represent the bulk of European invest- 
ment in this country. The rate of inter- 
est—the hire of capital—has risen dur- 
ing the last decade and may rise still 
further. It is computed that in the 
years 1915, 1916 and 1917 the carriers 
in official classification territory must 
arrange for the payment or refunding 
of securities aggregating more than 
$500,000,000. True, the representations 
of the carriers in the 1910 cases, that 
without the increases then sought their 
credit must totally vanish, proved 
strangely at variance with their subse- 
quent experience in the borrowing of 
many hundreds of millions. But we do 
not doubt that the financial problems of 
the carriers have been made much more 
acute by reason of the war, and if we 
are to set rates that will afford reason- 
able remuneration to the carriers we 
must give consideration to the increased 
hire of capital as well as to other in- 
creased costs. 

The suggestions, made in our orig- 
inal report, of methods whereby to in- 
crease net revenue were not susceptible 
of being put into immediate operation 


or calculated to produce immediate 
financial results. This was recognized 
in our original report. The period 
which has since elapsed has, of course, 
been entirely too short for either pur- 
pose. Some testimony was offered at 
the further hearing bearing on what 
had been done or undertaken in line 
with these suggestions, and estimates 
were made by the traffic officials of sev- 
eral carriers as to the annual yield to 
be expected. These estimates were not 
based on any accounting computation 
and can afford little guide as to what 
the results will prove to be. 

While we differ as to the relative im- 
portance to be attached to the various 
considerations presented, we agree in 
the conclusion that, by virtue of the 
conditions obtaining at present, it is 
necessary that the carriers’ revenue be 
supplemented by increases thruout of- 
ficial classification territory. 

Whatever the consequences of the 
war may prove to be, we must recog- 
nize the fact that it exists, the fact 
that it is a calamity without precedent 
and the fact that by it the commerce 
of the world has been disarranged and 
thrown into confusion. The means of 
transportation are fundamental and in- 
dispensable agencies in our industrial 
life and for the common weal should 
be kept abreast of public requirements. 








The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, 
preferred, quarterly, 2 per cent.; common, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, both payable December 31. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, preferred, semi- 
annual, 3% per cent; common, 1 per cent; both 
payable January 1, 1915. 

Broadway Savings Institution, semi-annual, 4 
per cent per annum, payable on and after Janu- 
ary 18, 1915. 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, 4 per cent per annum, 
payable on and after January 20, 1915. 

German Savings Bank, 4 per cent per annum, 
payable after January 20, 1915. 

Irving Savings Institution, 4 per cent per 
annum, payable on and after January 18, 1915. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution, semi-an- 
nual, 3% per cent per annum, payable on or 
after January 18, 1915. 

Niagara Falls Power Company, $2 per share, 
payable on and after January 15, 1915. 


United Fruit Company, quarterly, 2 per cent,’ 


payable January 15, 1915. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
$2.00 per share, payable January 15, 1915. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
coupons from Collateral Trust Bonds, 4 per cent, 
payable January 1, 1915. 

Bank of New York, semi-annual, 8 per cent, 
payable on and after January 2, 1915. 

Greenwich Savings Bank, 3% and 4 per cent 
od annum, payable on and after January 18, 
1915. 

D. C. Heath & Company, preferred, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable January 1, 1915. 

Importers & Traders National Bank, 12 per 
cent, payable January 2, 1915. 

International Silver Company, Coupons No. 24, 
> a Bonds, payable on and after January 
1, 15. 

Maiden Lane Savings Bank, 4 per cent per 
annum. 

Otis Elevator Company, preferred, quarterly. 
$1.50 per share; common, $1.25 per share, both 
payable January 15, 1915. 

South Brooklyn Savings Institution, 4 per cent 
per annum, payable on and after January 15, 
1915. 

Utah Copper Company, quarterly, 75 cents per 
share (7% per cent), payable December 31, 1914. 

Westchester & Bronx Title & Mortgage Guar- 
anty Company, semi-annual, 4 per cent, payable 
January 6, 1915. 
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CADILLAC 
ENCLOSED 
CARS 


The eight-cylinder motor gives to the Cadillac 
Enclosed Cars a smoothness of motion that is 
entirely new. 


It accentuates and emphasizes the luxury and 
ease of riding which is so desirable in cars of this 
type. 

Nor is this mechanical perfection the sole 
incentive to ownership. 


For these cars are matchless specimens of 
the coach-builder’s art. 


Exteriorly they are handsomely proportioned 
and flawlessly finished. 


The interiors are equally faultless, both in 
depth and softness of upholstery, and in the quiet 
richness of trimmings and appointments. 





LIMOUSINE 
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(Seven Passenger) 
$3450 F. O. B. Detroit 


(Five Passenger) 
$2800 F. O. B. Detroit 


LANDAULET COUPE 
(Three Passenger) 
$2500 F. O. B. Detroit 


























Cadillac Motor Car Co.D etroit, Mich. 
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ANDIRONS 





MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 


2 West 47th Street New York City 














WILLIAM JAMES’ 
ESSAY 


The Moral Equivalent 
of War 


Is included in 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES 
A Volume of Collected Essays 
Large Crown 8vo., Price, $1.75 net 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 
NEW YORK 





























Sleep Outdoors Indoors 


You can enjoy all the comforts of your sleep- 
ing room while breathing the pure, fresh air of 
outdoors through the aid of our new Sanequo 
Window Tent. Fits any window. Put in or 
taken out in 2 minutes. No fastenings. Window 
sash holds it. Price ready for one person to use 
$12.50—ready for two people only $15.00. You 
take no risk sending money because, if you are 
not entirely satisfied with the tent, it may be 
returned for prompt refund. Or—write for circu- 
lar with illustrated description. Address— 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 
301 Washington St., Battle Creek, Michigan. 








DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United States 

and transferred by Cable Code through our 

own correspondents in Europe and the British 

Colonies. 

N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


A PRIMARY SCHOOL OF 
CONSERVATION 


It is too customary to think that the 
Audubon Society is chiefly interested 
in a crusade against women wearing 
wild birds’ feathers on their hats. It 
is noteworthy, then, to learn from the 
secretary’s annual report that not one 
per cent of the $90,000 expended last 
year by the National Association of 
these societies was spent in that direc- 
tion. In fact, that fight has been won, 
with no real casualties except to a lot 
of man-milliners, who now have more 
time to attend to the remainder of their 
business. The Audubon folks, also, have 
found quite enough else to do. 

The Association reports that it is 
guarding by means of paid wardens 
scores of islands and shore-places all 
along the coasts of both oceans, on the 
Great Lakes, and about the Gulf of 
Mexico, where breeding colonies of 
birds find a refuge—hundreds of thou- 
sands of them. This is especially true 
of Florida and Louisiana where the 
plume-bearing birds would by this time 
have been exterminated had it not been 
for these protective measures, seconded 
by legislative assistance. 

Of the many fields of activity in 
which the Association is exerting its 
good offices, none is more striking or 
conducive to public welfare than the 
Audubon work in schools. The progress 
made in educating children all over the 
country to take a loving interest in 
birds, and to understand their great 
value as aids to agriculture, is re- 
markable. It was announced in 1913 
that 52,000 children had shared the joy 
and benefits of membership in the 
Junior Audubon Classes. During the 
past year this number was more than 
doubled (115,039), and the 10,000 or 
more teachers involved were unanimous 
in extolling the good influence thus ex- 
erted on the children and on their 
school-work. During the coming season 
another large increase is anticipated; 
and everyone must rejoice that this is 
so, because the sentiments of kindness 
and the lessons in national economy 
placed in the minds of the children will 
bear good fruit when they become men 
and women. 

Progress in a new direction is an- 
nounced. A demand has been growing 
more and more pressing for informa- 
tion as to methods of attracting birds 
about the home and on the farm; and 
incessant calls have come for advice as 
to the proper way to rear ducks, geese, 
quails, pheasants, and other wild game- 
birds, by artificial means. The Associa- 
tion purposes to meet the needs by em- 
ploying an expert, Herbert K. Job, who 
will give all his time to collecting such 
information, and to carrying it to the 
public by means of lectures, bulletins, 
and practical demonstrations. This new 
department of applied ornithology will 
be especially welcome to owners of 
large estates, managers of public 
parks, and the like, who are already 
availing themselves of its help, and 
have contributed much needed help to 
the resources of the Association. 





SCHOOLS 


Education for Business 


Should be practical, thoro and broad, with the maximum ot 
working efficiency as its chief aim. 

The instructors should be men of practical business ex- 
perience, but the policy of the school, like that of any othe: 
professional school, should be governed by University ideals. 
Such is the character of 


New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
Day and Evening Sessions 


Regular course leads to the degree. Special courses in 
Accountancy, Finance, Organization and Management, Insar- 
ance, Real Estate, Commercial Law, Advertising, Journal 
ism, Commercial Teaching, Governmental Service, etc. 
New term begins February Eighth. Send for descriptive 
bulletin. 
New York University School of Cm, 
Accounts and Finance 


University Place New York City 
WHy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 


finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 
Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pres: Art, B tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics, Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D.,LL D.(Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, T rustee. 




















BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, ages 10 to 
18. Near Asheville, in the beautiful ‘“‘Land of 
the Sky.’’ Delightful, healthful climate, per- 
mitting outdoor athletics all seasons. College 
preparatory. One teacher for eve 
Home life. For booklet address J. R. SANDIFER, 
Headmaster, Hendersonville, N. C. 


'The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 















23rd Year U. of C. (Div. M) Chicago, III. mandeer~ 


“SHORTHAND 
tN 30 DAYS 


~ 
be —_ ‘s 30 da: f home study, time. For 
1) descri =’ Tort free, ed a a66 ComRRs' 
CK SCHOOLS, 93] Advertising Building, —. oi 


WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 
ical course of twenty lessons in = 
technique of the phot , taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
5 -page catalogue free. 


PuotorLar AUTHOR. 
"Tee HOME CO & SCHOOL 
Department 1 |, Mass. 





























WHAT 15° WILL DO) 


The little matter of 1Se in stamps will bring you the Path- 
finderfor 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder is anillustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation ;a pa- 
per that gives all the news of the world and thattells the truth 
and only Seteien nowinits 22d year. This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but$layear. If you want 
to keep posted on what is going on in the world, at the least ex- 
pense of time or moner, , this med = a ifyou want a pa- 
per in your home whichis sincere, relia! 

some, ch pa ented ay =~ 
per which puts everythin 

last. Send only rent to een that Tie 
a will send one 

15¢ Seccuainammren wauoensaieminionan a 

\ Address The Pathfinder, Box M, Ss dents 

















Conn. Old apple orchard. 40 
acres cultivated. Modern 13-room house. Good 
Water. 1% miles from poner. Address 

ALLYN L. BROWN, Admr. 


120 Acre FARM for sale, North Stonington. 





FINE WISCONSIN FARMS for sale of all sizes 
and prices. They are among the finest in the 
State of Wisconsin, the soil is very productive, 
and the crops are always sure, as the rainfall is 
always ample; they consist of corn, wheat, rye, 
barley, clover, timothy. alfalfa, fruit and vege- 
tables. They are located near churches, schools 
and good markets; prices are very reasonable and 
terms are part cash and balance in five years at 
6 per cent. interest. Come at once and make your 
selection. We have just the farm you are looking 
for. Har* Lumber and Cedar Company, Oconto, 
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NEW RED CROSS MEMBERS 


Each. Contribution of Two Dollars or 
more constitutes the giver a Member of 
the American Red Cross for the cur- 
rent year, with a free copy of the Octo- 
ber issue of the Red Cross Magazine. 
The Independent will send—by author- 
ity—to each contributor a Certificate of 
Membership and a Red Cross Button. 

The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus -far thru 
The Independent is $5,415.62. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions of the past week: 


L. 8S. -Ardzrooni, 1929 Fresno street, 
Fresno, Cal., $4; Avon Arnsberger, County 
Treasurer, Furnas County, Neb., $2; Geo. 
M. Bristol, 137 S. La Salle street, Chicago, 
Ill., $2; Mr. and Mrs. Fred Burton, Acad- 
emy, S. Dak., $2; Congregational Church 
of Prospect, Conn., Rev. Chas. B. Strong, 
R. F. D. 2, Waterbury, Conn.. $10; W. A. 
Chamberlin, Department of German, Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio, $2; Leo 

Cook, Monroeville, Ohio, $2; W. G. 
Cowden, Caldwell, Idaho, $5; Wm. C. Cra- 
ver, Box 182, Raleigh, N. C., $2; Mrs. J. 

. A. Cunningham, Jamestown, Pa., $2; Mrs. 
H. A. Davidson, 1005 Nevada street, Ur- 
bana, Ill., $4; J. J. Eldred, Carrollton, Til., 
$2; Miss Eva Fogarty, Treasurer Bloom 
Township, Jamestown, N. Dak., $16; Wm. 
F. Grimm, Antigo Publishing Company, 
cor. Seventh avenue and Deleglise street, 
Antigo, Wis., $2; Ewart Hobbs, Box 196-B, 
R. F. D. No. 4, Washington, D. C., $10; 
Miss Marian Holter, 520 Monroe avenue, 
Helena, Mont., $2; Richard Holter, 520 
Monroe avenue, Helena, Mont., $2; Miss 
Elizabeth Hughes. Java, S. Dak., $2; Miss 
Jeanette Joel, 597 McDougall avenue, De- 
troit, Mich., $2; J. Johnson, Springfield, 
Ill.. $2; Ora Johnson, Rovanna, Mo., $1; 
Mrs. John W. Kerr, Marks Boro., Warren 
Co., N. J., $2; J. K. Lowry, Rovanna, Mo., 
$2: Miss E. A. Mabson, 1714 Avenue M, 
Galveston, Tex., $2; H. McMaster, 
Youngstown, Ohio, $5; C. J. Ottolander, 
Springfield, Ill., $5; Chas. S. Palmer, The 
New Cash Store, LeRoy, Minn., $2; Miss 
Helen L. Rowly, Rovanna, Mo., $1.25; 
Miss Pauline A. Smith, Worcester, Mass., 
$2; A. M. Snyder, Alva, Wyo., $5; Miss 
Bertha Spidle, Rovanna, Mo., $1; Vernon 
P. Squires, University of North Dakota, 
University, N. Dak., $6; State Normal 
School, Department of Household Arts, 
Carbondale, Ill., $24; State Normal School, 
Primary Department Training School, Car- 
bondale, Ill., $5; Rev. G. D. Strickland, 
Congregational Denomination, Drummond 
Island, Mich., $2; Geo. A. Strickland, 
Congregational Denomination, Drummond 
Island, Mich., $2; Students of Rio Grande 
College, Rio Grande, Ohio, $25; Miss Mary 
C. Taggart, Pittsburgh, Pa., $2; Mrs. C. 
J. Thistlethwaite, 110 West Church street, 
Faigport, N. Y., $4; Theo. Troop, care of 
Episcopal Sunday school class, Enterprise, 
Fla., $25; Concord and Fairview congre- 
gations, “The Manse,” Old Concord, Pa., 
$26; Miss Jennie B. Wallace, 349 Henry 
avenue, Sewickley, Pa., $2; J. C. Watson, 
Parma, Idaho, $3; Miss Agnes R. Whip- 
ple, Bennington, Vt., $2; Miss Ida E. Wil- 
liams, Freeport, Ohio, $2; Mrs. Frank P. 
Woodbury, 601 Howard Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C., $3. 








“Harold, will you give Auntie a bite of 
your apple?” 

“Yep, if you'll promise to take the bite 
right where the worm-hole is.”—Life. 


Driver O’Flannagan (to his horse, which 
refuses to get up after falling)—Well, of 
all the lazy spalpeens. Get up, will yez, or 
oi'll drive right over yez!—London Opinion. 


“Men are always late. I have waited 
here since six o’clock for my husband to 
come, and it is now seven-thirty.” 

“At what hour were you to meet him?’ 
asked the woman who had joined her. 

“About five o’clock.”—Buffalo Courier. 





Keep Young 
while growing 
Old— 


FTER all youth is 
often more a matter 
of nerves than of 

years. You see that proven 
almost every day— this man 
of thirty, nerves wrecked 
_and old before his time— 
that man, sixty but bright- 
eyed, sprightly because he 
kept his nerves youthful. 
It is in this care of the nerves 
that Sanatogen is of such signal 
service. For to the hungry 


nerves, impoverished by over- 
drafts, illness, worries and 


neglect, Sanatogen brings just 
the foods they must have for 


speedy restoration to health— 
pure albumen and organic phos- 
phorous in easily taken-up form. 


And by thus nourishing the 
weakened nerve-cells and tissues, 
Sanatogen helps bring back 
the ease of digestion, the restful 
slumber and the vigorous health 
of youth. 


And ae the enthusiastic 
letters of 21,000 physicians and 
the grateful praise of scores .of 
noted people—if that testimony 
means anything—you will not 
long delay giving Sanatogen its 
opportunity to help you. 


Sanatogen is sold by good 
druggists everywhere, in three 
sizes from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1913 
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Col. Henry Watterson, the famous 

Editor writes: 

“I feel I owe it to truth to state that I 
have made a thorough trial of Sanatogen 
and that I have found it most efficacious 
and beneficent. I do not think I could 
have recovered my vitality, as I have 
done, without this Sanatogen operating 
equally upon the digestive organs and 
nerve centers."’ 


John Burroughs, the distinguished 
naturalist and author, writes: 

**T am sure I have been greatly benefited 
by Sanatogen. My sleepis fifty per cent, 
better than it was one year ago, and my 
mind and strength are much improved."’ 











for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—‘‘Health in the Making.’’ Written in his attractive manner 
and filled with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health 


and contentment. It is FREE. Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER 
CHEMICAL CO., 26-R Irving Place, New York. 

















KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES 


Yi; SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 

FI ‘ ta ‘ E 
Sar en eee oy epee g bag 
Economicat. Last a life-time. Any size from a cottage toa palace. Send for bulletinS0 on any subject. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO., Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Ill 
Factories: KEWANEE, ILL. and LANCASTER. PA. Branch Offices: NEW YORK and CHICAGO DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St.. New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

TS GO GHD Gbeccscesennve $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of........++ee0. 
Paid losses during that period 
Issued certificates of profits 


282,298,429.80 
141,567,550.30 


SP GREE cccccccccéncovee 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GOMER cccdccenecescececce 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

LEME TMC. ccoccccccccccccce 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

AMOUNTS tO.....-eeeeseeees 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

amounted t0........-e000. 13,259,024.16 


& The profits of the company revert to the 
@ssured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 


For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 


North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages 


Are relieved from the constant 
fluctuation of general class 
securities. 


Farm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
country’s prosperity, made in an 
old settled country, and by 
Bankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 


My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 
and guarantee of absolute se- 
curity. 














- 


Write for particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 


70 Invest January 


Funds in safe, con- 
venient easily convertible 
CALVERT MORTGAGE 
6 PERCENT CERTIFICATES 
Abundantly gotagnae ies © Put 
ate. 
ETE Sensclontions of $100.00, 
Due two years from date and —— 
on demand at any time thereafter. In- 
terest — — without fail Janu- 
Oy ad pice for the book. 
THE CALVERT MORTGAGE CO. 






























































1048 Calvert Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
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INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















THE METROPOLITAN 
PROPOSITION 


On November 30, last, I briefly out- 
lined in this place, and favorably com- 
mented on the proposal made by the 
management of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company to transform that 
company from a joint-stock corporation, 
owned and controlled by its sharehold- 
ers, into a mutual company to be owned 
and directed by its policyholders. As it 
stands, the proposition provides for the 
retirement of the 80,000 shares of stock 
of a par value of $25 a share, a total of 
$2,000,000, at a premium of $50 a 
share, thus involving the expenditure 
of $4,000,000 of the surplus. This means 
that the stockholders would receive 
$6,000,000—the $2,000,000 of capital, 
already their property, and $4,000,000 
in addition. Under the charter of the 
company and in conformity with the 
law, this stock is entitled to receive, 
and for many years years has borne, 
dividends of seven per cent a year. 

A reader of The Independent, resi- 
dent at New Haven, Connecticut, the 
holder of a $5000 policy in the Metro- 
politan, writes disagreeing with the 
conclusions I exprest and states that 
on the 28th instant, the date appointed 
for taking a vote of the policyholders 
on the question, he will cast his ballot 
against the plan. I will endeavor in our 
limited space to summarize our corre- 
spondent’s objections. 

Erroneously asserting that the pro- 
posed price for the stock is 300 per 
cent greater than par, he asks: 

“Is the market price of a safe seven 
per cent stock worth three times its 
par value? 

“Are the directors working for the 
real interests of the company in trying 
to put over a transaction of this na- 
ture at the price quoted? 

“Will any similar or near similar 
stock earning seven per cent sell at a 
premium above par to the extent of 
three times its interest-bearing value?” 

Our correspondent then asks if I 
would buy from him at three times its 
face value a seven per cent mortgage, 
and that if I would, what rate would I 
be realizing on the investment? 

Continuing, he intimates that the 
law is lax, in that it permits a transac- 
tion of this kind; and that provision 
should have been made limiting the 
price of the stock to “equivalent market 
rates on similar interest-bearing securi- 
ties.” “Should the directors as majority 
stock owners,” he inquires, “cut a melon 
of approximately two million dollars 
clear profit above the money they actu- 
ally invested after holding well paid 
positions under a liberally governed 
company for many years?” 

Perhaps the market price of an or- 
dinary industrial or commercial seven 





per cent stock is not worth three times 


its face value. If its value were as im- 
mutable as is the stock of a large suc- 
cessful life insurance company, and if 
it had behind it a surplus equaling 
some twenty times its par value, we 
should admit that as an article of sale 
it was worth at least three times its 
face. Again there are no “similar or 
near similar stocks earning seven per 
cent,” except those of a few other large 
life companies. In answer to the ques- 
tion about the seven per cent mortgage, 
I answer that if it were a perpetual 
mortgage, and if it carried claims 
against a large existing surplus, I 
would willingly give three times its 
face value for it. On the other hand, I 


think if I held any considerable amount . 


of seven per cent stock as well settled 
as to value and permanency as is the 
stock of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, and my circumstances 
were such that I could keep it, I would 
not willingly part with it for three 
times its-face value. There is no good 
reason—that is to say, selfish reason— 
that should induce a stockholder of the 
Metropolitan Life to part with his in- 
terest in it at any price if he can af- 
ford to keep it. It would be valuable for 
transmission to heirs during genera- 
tions to come. 

I believe in the sincerity of the men 
who own and manage the Metropolitan 
Life. I have, during a quarter of a cen- 
tury, witnessed the work they have done 
to enhance the value of the policy- 
holder’s interests. I know, for example, 
that it is thru the voluntary efforts of 
the managers of this proprietary com- 
pany that my correspondent will have 
the privilege of casting a vote for or 
against mutualization on December 28. 
And I also know that when he does vote 
that way, he will, to that extent, hurt 
himself. Why? 

Because the policyholders in a mu- 
tual company are immeasurably more 
secure than those in a stock company. 
Again, why? Because speculators stand 
ready to pay fabulous prices for the 
controlling stock interest in any big 
life. company. The stockholders of the 
Metropolitan would have no trouble in 
selling out at three for one in fifteen 
minutes. How much was paid for 
$50,200 par value of Equitable stock? 
Just $2,500,000. That is about fifty for 
one. And, too briefly, these are my rea- 
sons for approving the proposition to 
buy out the stock interests of the Met- 
ropolitan. 








V. H. L., 503 Woodland Terrace, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—A difficult question to an- 
swer. Insurance statistics show losses of 
insured property only. Companies report- 
ing to New York, 1913, received $3,874,075 
premiums -and paid $1,284,915 losses. 
Know of no compilation showing losses in- 
curred on uninsured property. 


Internal revenue stamps are not re- 
quired on proofs of loss. 
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DIVIDENDS 


262d Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 


ESTABLISHED 1784, 


The Bank of NewYork 


National Banking Association 


New York, December 15, 1914. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of Eight (8%) per cent., 
payable on and after Jan. 2, 191 
The transfer books will 
Dec. 23, 1914, to Jan. 4, 


JOSEPH ANDRDWS, Cashier 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1833.) 


8. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., New York. 


TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC, 31, 1914 


On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors en- 
titled to interest under the by-laws at the rate 
of FOUR PER CENT. per annum, on so much of 
every account as shall not exceed $1,000; and at 
the rate of THREE and ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum on so much of every account as shall 
exceed $1,000 payable on and after JAN. 18, 1915. 

Deposits made on or before JAN. 9 will draw 
tatenent from JAN. 1, 1915. 

JAMES QUINLAN, President 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer 


FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, { Secretaries 


MAIDEN LANE SAVINGS BANK 
170 Broadway, Cor. Maiden Lane. 
4% PER ANNUM. 


Deposits made before Jan, 11th draw interest 
from Jan. Ist, 


Deposits received from 9 a. m. to 5.30 p. m., 
including Saturdays. 


One Dollar Opens * Account. 
J. HEYNEN, Sec. F. ‘RINGLER, Pres. 


The Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


644-646 Broadway, 











remain closed from 
5. 














Cor. Bleecker St., N. Y 
127th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


December 8, 1914. 
The Trustees of this Institution have de- 
clared interest (by the rules entitled thereto) 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums not ex- 
ceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during 
the three or six months ending on the 31st 

inst., payable on or after January 18, 1915. 
Deposits made on or before January 10, 

1915, draw interest from January 1, 1915. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President 

FRANK G. STILES, Vice-President 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary 














THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION. 
160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4% 

Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum will be credited to depositors for the six 
months ending December 31, 1914, on all accounts 
entitled thereto from $5.00 to $3,000, payable on 
and after January 15, 1915. 

Deposits made on or before January 10, 1915, 
will draw interest from January 1, 1915. 


WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President 
CLARENCE S§&. DUNNING, Treasurer 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, January 15, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, December 31, 1914. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 








BAYONETS 


How does it feel to watch the enemy 
charging your trenches—and to hurl 
yourself on them, bayonet ready? A 
correspondent of the New York Tribune 
tells with absorbing vividness. The 
scene is the first line of French 
trenches. 


“There they come! Every one down!” 

Thru my own glasses I see for an in- 
stant a broken gray line, absolutely invisi- 
ble to the naked eye. It is making slow 
progress, it seems, disappearing for a time, 
then crawling forward for a few minutes. 
All along our trench and in the one twen- 
ty-five yards behind the “click” of the 
magazines is heard. 

A long silence, broken from time to time 
by the jokes or curses of the men... . One 
man shouts, imitating the Parisian street 
pedlers : 

“Sauerkraut! Sauerkraut! Who wants 
nice, fresh sauerkraut?” And the whole 
trench roars: “I do!’ 

“Watch yourselves!” cries the lieuten- 
ant, “they’re only 1500 meters off now,” 
and, turning to me: 

“For heaven’s sake don’t even put your 
hand out over the breastworks. In a min- 
ute it’s going to hail cobblestones.” 

I assure him I have no such intention; 
in fact, I am stuck to my muddy seat, 
busily engaged in watching my fingers, 
which seem to have a funny jerking and 
trembling motion. I am trying to persuade 
myself the fault lies in too many ciga- 
rets. . « « 

The lieutenant passes me his revolver, 
saying: 

“You won’t have to use it. They won't 
come within revolver shot. This is the fifth 
time in three days, and we're still here, 
Try a shot anyway when they get closer.” 

Risking a glance over the earthworks, 
he calls out: 

“Five hundred meters! Get ready and 
aim low.” 

Just then I hear a rattle like that of 
hail on a zinc roof, and splashes of wet 
clay fall around us. 

“Count twenty, aim, then fire!” calls 
the lieutenant, and all down the line the 
men start: 

“One, two, three”— 

Decidedly I must stop this cigaret 
smoking. 

“Sixteen, 
teen” — 

A volley, then another; a third— 

“Keep it up, boys,” shouts the officer, 
“they’re still coming.” 

Over our heads, the trenches behind are 
firing at will. Now the oncoming Germans 
are singing. The sound is wafted back to- 
ward us with the smoke of their volleys. 
To me it seems they are right on top of us, 
and that each minute will bring a bayonet 
flashing on the breastworks. 

Behind us, midway between the two 
trenches, a man rises from the ground 
where he has been crouching. It is the 
captain. 

Two shrill whistles at thirty seconds’ 
interval, and the men shout, arising from 
the trenches, for the whistles mean: 

“Fix bayonets! Charge!” ... 

Behind us the doute of the others are 
deafening. Hell is let loose. I become un- 
conscious of the Germans in front, dragged 
in a tornado from which escape seems im- 
possible. 

Buzz... Buzz... A thousand hum- 
ming birds seem to fill the air and rush by 
my ears. 

No one is hit, but the rush forward is 
started. 

Now I see greenish uniforms, so close 
that I note some of the faces are bearded. 
A thunder of shouts behind and beside me, 
a trample of running feet, and I am caught 
in the rush. 

Bayonets down, mouths wide open, faces 
inhuman, eyes staring, yelling like mad- 
men, a thousand devils singing from some 
inferno, fall upon the German lines. Men 
tumble, cries of pain rise shrill above the 


seventeen, eighteen, nine- 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1915, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York will be paid by the 
Bankers’ Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 
D, C. a & COMPANY 
OSTON. 


peau Stock. 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. has been declared by the Di- 
rectors of this Corporation, payable January 1, 
1915, to preferred stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 24, 1914. Checks will be mailed. WIN- 

ELD S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 
Meriden, Conn., December 15, 1914. 
Coupons No. 24 of the Debenture Bonds of this 
Company, due January 1, 1915, will be paid on 
and after that date on presentation at the Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, New 


York City. 
GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


26th St. & 11th Ave., N. Y. C., Dec. 16, 1914. 


The Board of Directors of Otis Elevator Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 per share upon the Preferred Stock, 
and also a quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share 
upon the Common Stock of the Company, both 
porate at this office on Jan. 15th, 1915, to the 

referred and Common stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Dec. 31st, 1914. 


W. G. McCUNE, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 
Dividend No. 62. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared, 
payable January 15, 1915, at the office of the 
Treasurer, 131 State street, Boston, Mass., to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 24, 1914. 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY. 
165 Broadway, New York, December 11, 1914. 
DIVIDEND NO. 26. 

The Board of Directors of the Utah Copper 
Company has this day declared the twenty-sixth 
quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents (75c.) per 
share, being at the rate of seven and one-half 
per cent. (7%)%) per quarter on par value, pay- 
able December 31, 1914, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 16, 1914. 
The books for the transfer of the stock of the 
Company will close at 3 o’clock p. m., December 
mo reopen at 10 o’clock a. m., December 21, 


C. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary 
WESTCHESTER & BRONX TITLE & MORTGAGE 
GUARANTY CO. 




















White Plains, N. Y., December 18, 1914. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent. on the cap- 
ital stock of this Company, payable on January 6, 
1915, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 31, 1914. 


FRANCIS M. CARPENTER, Treasurer. 


MEETING 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


December 7, 1914. 
The annual meeting of the stoc’ holders of this 
bank for the election of Directors ‘gor the ensuing 
year will be held at the banking house, No. 257 
Broadway, on Tuesday, the 12th day = — 
1915, between the hours of 12 m. and 1 m. 
E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 























For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative h First 4 loans of 
$200 and up which wecan recommendatter the 
most thorough personal investigatiom Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. is S Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawre 








THE maronras* & apapens 5 NATIONAL 
New York, December 18th, 1914. 


A dividend of twelve per cent., free of tax, 
has today been declared by this bank, payable 
on the second day of January next. The trans- 
fer books will remain closed till that date. 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS & yeapess NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 18th, 1914. 
The annual election ‘for Directors of this bank 
will be held at its banking rooms, corner of 
Broadway and Murra ay Street, Tuesday, Januar 
12th, pp The poll will be open from 12 


to 1 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 
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INFORM 





ATION 





best hotels, large and small; 


is under the supervision of 


San Francisco, Cal., 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health 
the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours aes and foreign. 
the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, 


or business; the 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 
The Independent, New York. 

















**FLORIDA BY SEA’’ 
Direct Service to 


JACKSONVILLE 


BOSTON . . - $43.30 Round trip 
PHILADELPHIA . $37.80 Round trip 
BALTIMORE . . $33.80 Round trip 
Including meals and stateroom berth. 
Fine steamers, Best service. 
Automobiles carried. Wireless. 


Send for particulars. 


Merchants ane Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P Turner, G. P. Baltimore, Md. 


7 Bermuda 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 


" Tours Include Hotels, Shore Excursions 
Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing 
Passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer. 











For illustrated pamphiets with information apply to 


A. EB, OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 
8. 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, or any 
Ticket Agent. 














SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 








MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
loo” 4 ~ 99 " 30° * 

100 oe Ld ow 2.50 o 4.00 ee ee 
100 ct) Ly ii) 3.00 to 6.00 Li 4.50 oe ii) 


Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents' New Unique Cafes and 
Samp!: Rooms Cabaret Excellente 

















Trips 





CUNARD » LIME, 21-24 State Street, N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 
Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations. Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 


FRED E. JONES - - - ~- _ Proprietor 


THE BIG PINE WOODS 


IS THE PLACE FOR HEALTH 


PINE TREE INN 


__LAKEHURST, N. J. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
‘are and attention: also for nervous and me ntally 

















fil. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, 


Pa. 





SHORT - STOR 


Y WRITING 
A éourse of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 


ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. & | 


Berg Esenwein, for y: Editor Lippincott’s —- 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Escoweln Dept. 305, Springficid, 





Few ‘“‘little’’ things in life affect vour comfort more than 


(GnditiON,o""azor 


And the Redge ee work under a Graduate 
Engineer is a blessing offered by science to the man who 
shaves. That's the way we re-edge blades and razors. Just send 
your address—we'll send you interesting information, prices, 
anda thing that makes us handy as next es FH Free Handy 
Mailing Case (for blacdés or razors: state w 

Parker-Warren Engineering Laboratory, 107-t ©. Dis, New York 
P.S —If you want your work done right away, send at once, at 
our risk, and pay only if pleased, aftertrying. Prices are right. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 

field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-r style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PLETE to warrant examination. Rox. Pub. 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
































8 in thousands 
=, Supper 4 
churches. It will do so for 
your chureh. Send for illustrated 
price list. 

“= :~«INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
















shouts, arms like piston rods ram bayonets 
into yielding flesh. 

For five minutes—a century it seemed 
—not a shot is fired. Then from the 
tangled mass of men a few graying forms 
spring out and run from us. More follow; 
then the whole wave breaks suddenly, and 
the backward rush of the Germans begins 
in earnest. 

Their cries of fear and pain mingle with 
the shouts of the zouaves, and the ns 
crack once more. A hundred yards m 
me men are running, falling, scrambling 
away from the pursuing French. . . 

A long-drawn whistle and the last shots 
are fired. The zouaves, panting, laughing, 
shouting unintelligibly, one crying hyster- 
ically, assemble around their officers, each 
company by itself. A few linger to fire a 
farewell shot at the retreating enemy. The 
corporals count their squads, crying out 
their numbers, while over the field the 
company’s doctors bend from time to time 
over a wounded fighter, friend or enemy. 

Back in the trench, the lieutenant calls 
out: . 

“Soup!” and the men cheer, for to them 
soup—and it is hot soup today—is more 
important than Bavarians. 

“That was easy,” says the officer, turn- 
ing to me. 

“Two dead and only eight wounded in 
my company. After eating we'll go out and 
count William’s men.’ 








HOW JEWISH FARMERS CO- 
OPERATE IN AMERICA 


There is a widely prevalent notion 
both among the friends and enemies of 
the Jewish race that the Jew has a deep- 
seated dislike for agriculture, prefer- 
ring the city’s easier roads to wealth. 
The fact that in Western Europe all 
agricultural land worth tilling is pre- 
empted by the large estates of the no- 
bility and the small holdings of the 
peasantry is generally lost sight of; 
while in Russia, the only country 
which has large stretches of vacant 
tillable land, the Jew is prevented by 
law from engaging in agriculture as 
part of a deliberate policy of cruel per- 
secution. 

Outside of Palestine, the United 
States furnished the first opportunity 
for the Jew to prove that he was both 
willing and able to return to the prin- 
cipal occupation of his forefathers, 
which made ancient Palestine the Gar- 
den of the East. The convention of the 
Federation of Jewish Farmers of Amer- 


| ica which met in New York City from 





November 29 to December 2 has fur- 
nished tangible proof that the Jew 
hailing from Russia has risen to the 
opportunity offered him by his adopted 
country. 

The settlement of Jews on farms 
commenced in 1881, almost as soon as 
they began to arrive from Russia. In 
1908 the first attempt was made to or- 
ganize them with local associations for 


‘mutual help. In 1909 thirteen such as- 


sociations formed the Federation of 
Jewish Farmers of America, which at 
present comprizes sixty-three associa- 
tions located in as many rural districts 
in eleven states, in addition to the prov- 
inces of Quebec and Saskatchewan in 
Canada. While most of the settlements 
are in the nearby states of New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, there are enough 
Jewish farmers to form associations in 
such remote states as Nebraska, North 
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UTOPIA OR HELL 


By 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Mr. Roosevelt is a scathing critic of “peace 
at any price.” He is a stalwart advocate 
of the “peace of righteousness.” In the 
article which he has written for The In- 
dependent he sets forth vigorously and 
clearly the alternatives which the world is 
facing—the hell of war or the utopia of a 
world league for enforcing the peace of 
righteousness. 


This article, which will appear in The Independ- 
ent of January 4, is one of. the most important 
contributions that has recently been made to the 
discussion of world peace. Mr. Roosevelt is not 
a pacificist; but he was the first American to be 
awarded the Nobel prize for peace. He isa 
soldier; but it was on his initiative that the war 
between Russia and Japan was brought to an 
end. He is at odds with many peace advocates; 
but he is a practical peace advocate himself. 
He believes that the United States should be 
prepared for war; but as President he negotiated 
arbitration treaties with many nations and caused 
the United States to submit to arbitration the 
first case to come before The Hague Court. 
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January 4 
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U. S. Steel 

Furniture ||| Judge them by the company they keep 

Company U.S. STEEL DESKS have been adopted by:— 

Syracuse, U. S. Government; Lord & Taylor; Irving 

N National Bank; Phoenix Insurance Co.; Broad- : 
e ae way Trust Co.; Marshall Field.& Co.; Edison 

Illuminating Co; Connecticut Insurance Co.; 

New York cases Get bine Gade tec tues 

Show Rooms, ~ monwealth Edison Co.; and many equally well 

346 Broadway known. 











Steel is the logical, mod- 
ern material for desks— 
enduring — protecting—no 
depreciation—willnot burn. 

U. S. Steel Desks in your 
offices proclaim efficiency 
and prosperity. Their stei- 
ling worth reflects your 
own substantial character 
and dependability. Send 
for a catalog. 










































C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERSIIAND:MANUFACTURERS OF 
STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Exclusive Designs in all 


Fashionable Furs for Fall 
and Winter Wear 


Fashion Booklet Mailed Upon Request 


126 West 42d Street 
New York City C 
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ROOMS BREATHE 


When equipped with Van Zile Air Deflect The d of this principle has been proved by 
the fact that we have received 45% repeat orders from 600 installations since February. Many of 
these installations were complete, leaving no room for repeat orders. The simple and inexpensive 


VAN ZILE VENTILATING METHOD 


distributes the necessary 2000 cubic feet of fresh air per hour per person*without causing drafts or 
cold zones. We positively guarantee results. Survey and analysis withowt cost or obligation. 
Write—further information will interest you. 


VAN ZILE VENTILATING CORPORATION 

















41 Cortlandt Street, New York City 








YOU KNOW TEN PEOPLE 


Who would be very glad to share in the privileges provided by the Sixty-Sixth Birthday 
Campaign of The Independent. If you will send their names and addresses by an early 
mail, we. will at your request afford them this very unusual opportunity. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 VW. 40th Street, New York 





Dakota, Texas and Washington. The 
land owned by the Jewish farmers from 
Russia is valued at many millions of 
dollars. 

The aim of the Federation is to fur- 
ther the improvement in “the social and 
material condition of the Jewish farm- 
ers in the country thru. codperative ef- 
fort.” In furtherance of this aim the 
Federation in the five years of its exist- 
ence has been instrumental in creating 
a Codperative Purchasing Bur -u thru 
which the farmer can buy his fertiliz- 
ers, seeds, farm implements and other 
supplies at a great saving in - price. 
This bureau has not only saved the 
farmers the middleman’s profits, but 
has done educational work;in teaching 
them the use of silos, commercial fer- 
tilizers, new seeds, etc. As a logical de- 
velopment of this institution the con- 
vention which met this week has cre- 
ated a Coéperative Marketing Bureau 
which is expected to save the farmer 
another middleman’s profit in disposing 
of his products in the cities. 

With the aid of the Jewish Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Aid Society, the 
Federation has promoted the establish- 
ment of Codperative Credit- Unions, an 
institution which is a unique expression 
of the practical idealism of the Jew. 
Any member of the union who is in 
urgent need of ready cash can obtain 
it within reasonable limits at a mo- 
ment’s notice, without any security, and 
has six months within which to repay 
it. 

However, the Federation has felt that 
the question of farmer’s credit would 
not be solved until it could come to his 
assistance in emancipating him from 
the mortgage sharks who have been 
charging poor Jewish farmers in the 
state of New York anywhere from 
twenty to 125 per cent on first mort- 
gage loans. Accordingly, the first 
Farmers’ Saving and Loan Association 
to receive a charter under the’ new 
land bank act of the state of New 
York was organized by members of the 
Federation at Centerville, New. York, 
in the summer of this year, and the 
Jewish farmers proudly speak of it as 
their Agrarian Bank. It is hoped that 
it will remove the great barrier which 
keeps many Jews of moderate means 
from engaging in farming. In fact, the 
chief difficulty so far'has not been in 
finding Jews in the city willing to en- 
gage in farming, but in keeping them 
from rashly investing their modest 
savings in farms until they have accu- 
mulated a sufficient amount to make 
success possible. 

A Coéperative Fire Insurance Com- 
pany which- carries over $1,000,000 
worth of insurance at a saving of many 
thousands of dollars to the farmer, a 
codperative creamery, a codperative 
pasteurizing plant, demonstration meet- 
ings in codperation with the state agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, schools to supplement instruction 
given to Jewish children in state rural 
schools, go to make up the many-sided 
activities of the young organization of 
Jewish pioneers of farming in the 
United States. 
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CHOPPING 


THE HANDIAX 


FOR EVERYBODY 
No home is fully efficient with- 


out one. No camping, hunting 
or ae is complete with- 
out one. No country place, stable, 
garage, woodshed or work bench 
is well equipped without one. 
The Boy Scouts and the Campfire 
Girls need the Handiax in their 
outfits. You never know when 
you may need an axe, but when 
you do you will need it badly 
and you will want a Handiax. 

All hardware and sporting 
goods dealers who are well 
stocked carry the Romer Handiax. 
If your dealer does not, send us 
his name and we will see that he 
promptly supplies you. 


$199 


Romer Axe Co. 


Dunkirk, New York on the belt. No extra charge. 


100% 


EFFICIENCY 


ROMER 


AXES 


Made in the United States, Romer Axes are 
known round the globe, as representing the 
highest development of axe quality, dura- 
bility and cutting efficiency. 

There is a Romer Axe for every chopping 
need—in the forest, the factory, the work- 


shop, the home, on the farm, in every country 
and under all conditions. 


For thirty-eight years, Romer supremacy 
has been a tradition in the axe trade. This 
is simply the result of the application of 
scientific principles, insistence on perfection 
of materials, advanced manufacturing 
methods, and adherence to the principle of 
Quality First. 

The Romer Test is fa- 
mous—driving an axe 
through solid iron without 
seriously injuring its shape 
or cutting edge. very 
axe expert knows what 
that means: ‘* Not too 


soft, not too 
hard.” 


The Handiax comes in a handsome 
leather case, which keeps the steel 
bright, protects the keen edge, and 
makes the axe convenient to carry 
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HOW ABOUT 1915? 


WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS? 


Do you think ahead or just drift along in the ordi- 
nary and dangerous sea of indecision ? 


Perhaps you will spend a lot of money for advertising next year! 


Will you treat it as a matter of vital importance to you or will you let “some other 
fellow” do your thinking for you? 


Wouldn’t it pay you to dig into this subject yourself—it would. 


Just ask yourself what you are shooting at and then try to find out if you are using the 
right sort of firearms and if your aim is straight. 


You wouldn’t use buckshot on a humming bird—would you? 
Then why do you pay good money to talk to “impossibles” as customers? 
We invite your personal and careful analysis of the 


New York Commercial 
(NOW IN ITS 120th YEAR) 


It is the national daily morning business newspaper that is read by the executives and 
competent assistants in all lines of industry and finance. 


What is of further value to you is the knowledge that its cream circulation extends to 
more than 1,800 cities and towns in the United States. 


Because of its editorials, exclusive news and unmatched market service it bears a direct 
relationship to the prosperity of its readers and is therefore valued by them. 


IT IS AN OFFICE NECESSITY 


Now—if you have any desire to reach the biggest and best buying element in America 
during 1915 just take a little time and delve seriously into the relationship of our readers 
to your pocket book. 








Pefhaps you would like suggestions from our trained corps of business builders? We 
will gladly serve you. 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL 


20-24 VESEY STREET 
’Phone 4347 Cortlandt NEW YORK 
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